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Once again, for the twenty-first 
season, nation-wide American 
Legion Junior Baseball is getting 
under way. Now’s the time to yet 
into this great program. You'll 
learn the fine points of America’s 
‘national sport from experienced 
coaches. You'll have a lot of real 
fun, and a chance to participate 
in sectional and regional tourna- 
ments leading to the big cham- 
pionship series in August. 


All you have to do to get started 
is to see your local American 
Legion Post and get the full story. 
If you had not reached seventeen 


on January 1, 1948, you’re eNgible 
in so far as age is concerned. 


In 1947 nearly 12,000 American 
Legion sponsored teams were 
playing Junior Baseball. This year 
the league will be even larger. 
And many of these teams will be 
assisted by Ford and Lincoln- 
Mercury Dealers, as co-sponsors, 
in such ways as uniforms, equip- 
ment, transportation and the like. 


To the Ford Motor Company, 
and participating Ford and Lin- 
coln-Mercury Dealers, it is a very 
real privilege ta.cooperate with 
the American Legion in this great 
program for American boys. 


Listen to the Ford Theater, Sunday afternoons, NBC network. 
See your newspaper for time and station. 


MOTOR 


COMPANY 


Builders of Ford, Lincoln and Mercury Cars + Ford Bonus Built Trucks, 
Farm Tractors and Motor Coaches 


The Ford Motor Company 
Silver Plaque, symbol of 
National Championship. In 
1947 it was won by the team 
sponsored by Robert E. 
Bentley Post No. 50, Cincinnati, 


Learn the fine points of 
America’s greatest sport. 
Experts say it’s the best 
technical book on baseball 
ever written! Use coupon 
below for your free copy. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
2904 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. 


Please send a FREE copy of the 
booklet “Play Ball, Son!” to— 


Nam 
Street 
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How many comic books did you read last week? 








HE AIR WAVES and the press are full of argu- 

ments on whether comic books are good or bad. 

Some psychologists say they are making America a 
nation of illiterates, that their reading by children leads 
to juvenile delinquency. Others say that they provide a 
safe outlet for destructive impulses, and often stimulate 
good habits. Few who discuss the problem seem to know 
exactly what they are talking about. 

The Institute of Student Opinion, a national polling 
organization of high school newspapers sponsored by 
Scholastic Magazines, decided that more facts are 
needed onthe comics question. It therefore asked a 
series of questions of 84,531 senior high school students, 
and got some surprising answers. Briefly summarized, 
the results are as follows: 


Question 1: Do you read comic books? 


Never Occasionally Frequently 
Boys .ccccessdesss Sean 60.30 17.29 
Get .ccncscuecess SEee 56.73 12.59 
58.47 14.88 


Question 2: How many different comic books did you read during 
the past weekP 
0 lor2 . $8to5 6 or more 
BOYS .ccceesees 45.54 $1.90 14.25 8.31 
Gils ..cccccets Bae 26.56 11.33 4.48 
51.74 29.16 12.75 6.35 


Question 8: Do you believe you are now reading about the same 
number of comic books you were reading a year ago? More? 
Fewer? 

Same More Fewer 

evesecss GE 8.65 65.30 
ccoccccccccess S08 6.21 67.76 
7.40 66.56 


Question 4: If you_have ever been a reader of comic books, in 
what grade in school were you when your interest in reading 
them was greatest? 





OUR FRONT COVER: June and July bring hot weather — and 
the nati conventions of the Democratic and Republican parties. 
From the keynote speech to the last exhausting roll call, nothing 
matches a convention for color and excitement. For the first 
time this year, thousands will see the parading delegates and 
packed galleries by television. (See page 7.) — Harris & Ewing. 














Who Reads 


the Comics? 


40.55% 
(35969) 36. ad 
( 3069 
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Grades Grades GradesGrades Grade 
3&4 5&6 7&8  Q&10 11 


In what grades did you read the most comics? 














Grades Grades Grades Grades Grades 
8&4 5&6 7&8 9&10 1] 
40.40 39.03 8.30 2.04 
44.60 33.72 6.19 1.26 
42.55 36.31 7.22 1.64 


The answers to these questions from students, con- 
firmed by a separate poll among junior high school 
students, make a consistent pattern. They show defi- 
nitely: (a) that boys read, on the whole, more comics 
than girls; (b) that children read them most during the 
5th to 8th grades, when they are about 10-14 years old; 
(c) that as they grow older and more mature, their 
interest declines; (d) that by the time they reach the 
junior or senior year more than half stop reading comics 
entirely, or read them only occasionally. 

As to the long-range effects of comics (as distin- 
guished from newspaper strips), any one is entitled to 
draw his own conclusions. But it is evident that to most 
young people comics are a temporary phase, exciting 
and entertaining in childhood, but likely to be outgrown 
as older and more important interests arise. The follow- 
ing comments by students in personal interviews serve 
to underline these points: 


“TI don’t read the comics now because I don’t have time, but 
they are good entertainment if they’re not the superman type.” 

“T read very few comic books now since I don’t care for them 
as I once did. All are hard on the eyes to some extent.” 

“I don’t read them because they’re boring. Most of them are 
too far-fetched and fantastic.” 

“Comics are like the movies: there are some good ones and 
some bad ones, but many are so unrealistic.” 

“Funny comic books are all right, but the crime comics put 
too many bad ideas into children’s heads.” 
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e THESE ARE DAYS OF DECISION in 
the Holy Land. On May 15, the British 
claim they will withdraw their troops 
from Palestine. On May 15, according 
to the Zionists, the Jewish State will 
come into existence. On May 15, ac- 
cording to the Arabs, the armies of the 
Arab League states will invade the coun- 


try. 

What will actually happen on May 
15 is still anybody’s guess. The only 
bright spot in an otherwise grim out- 
look is the agreement to a truce in the 
old Walled City of Jerusalem. In the 
first small sign of progress that the 
United Nations has made on Palestine, 
representatives of the Jewish Agency 
and of the Arab Higher Committee, 
consultation with the U. N. Trusteeship 
Council, consented to recommend an 
immediate military truce in the walled 
portions of Jerusalem. 

Cease-fire orders were to be issued 
by both sides immediately and the keep- 
ing of the truce was to be observed 
by an impartial U. N. commission. 

Meanwhile, Russia abruptly ended 
her 13-month boycott of the U. N. Trus- 
teeship Council and sent a delegate 
to its current sessions. The Soviet move 
was interpreted as a means of assuring 
Russia a full voice in the debate on 
Palestine’s future. 

In W the appointment of 
Major John H. Hilldring—who 
is known to favor partition — as Assis- 
tant to the Secretary of State for Pales- 
tinian Affairs, gave rise to reports that 
this country ® about to announce a new 
plan. This plan, it is said, would recog- 
nize the existing conditions in Pales- 
tine and postpone a final solution until 
the General Assembly meets in Paris on 
September 21. 

In London, Foreign Secretary Ermest 
Bevin reaffirmed Britain's determination 
to quit Palestine on schedule May 15. 
In Amman, Trans-Jordan, spokesmen 
declared that at least 30,000 regular 
troops from Arab States will “rescue” 
Palestine before May 15. And in Pales- 
tine itself, the Haganah, Jewish national 
army, is firmly entrenched in the areas 
assigned to the Jewish state under the 
U. N. partition plan. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


* COLORED MARGARINE may soon 
appear in grocery stores of many states, 
if the Senate passes a House-approved 
bill to remove Federal margarine taxes. 

Since 1902, the Federal Government 
has levied a tax of one-fourth of a cent 
per pound on uncolored margarine and 
10 cents per pounc on colored mar- 
garine, 

Manufacturers, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers of margarine also pay. Federal 
licensing fees. These taxes bring the 


‘THE ‘NEWS 


Government $6,000,000 revenue yearly. 

Many states restrict margarine sales 
through taxes and other means. Twenty- 
two forbid sale of colored margarine 
altogether. The New Jersey legislature 
recently voted to abolish its ban on 
colored margarine. 

What's Behind Ik. When margarine, 
invented in France in 1870, was intro- 
duced into the U. S., dairy farmers 


feared it would compete with butter. 
They demanded laws to restrict mar- 
garine sales. The first Federal tax on 


margarine was passed in 1886. By 1902, 
Federal and state laws had forced prac- 
tically all colored margarine off the 
market, and had cut sales of uncolored 
margarine. 

(Manufacturers want to add yellow 
coloring to make it more nearly resem- 
ble butter, and thus break down buyer 
resistance. ) 

Dairying states want to keep restric- 
tions on sale of margarine, But an op- 
posing economic interest has grown up. 

Sale of margarine has greatly in- 
creased in recent years, because of the 
high price of butter, and because mar- 
garine fortified with Vitamin A is ap- 
parently as nutritious as butter. 

Southern states, which produce oils 
used to make margarine, view this ris- 
ing industry with favor. The bill to re- 
peal margarine taxes was passed in the 
House by a combination of Congress- 
men from the South and from city dis- 
tricts (where many housewives demand 
the right to buy colored margarine). 


ar. ti, a ee 


INP 
OUT OF GAS: This tidy little fish- 
ing “yacht” in a Washington lake is 
made of surplus airplane gas tanks. 


© A SUPER-CYCLOTRON planned at 
the University of California may give 
a “new look” to matter itself. 

The new atom smasher will bombard 
atoms with protons carrying the terrific 
energy of 6,000,000,000 electron volts. 
This is about 18 times the peak energy 
obtained in U. of California’s 184-inch 
cyclotron, the most powerful atom 
smasher in existence at present. 

Scientists believe that atomic par- 
ticles act very differently at these high- 
energy levels. 

The new cyclotron will permit more 
thorough study of mesons, which appear 
to be a new fundamental particle of 
matter. First discovered in cosmic rays, 
mesons recently were made artificially 
in the 184-inch cyclotron. 

Heart of the new giant atom smasher 
is a ring-shaped magnet 110 feet across, 
weighing 10,000 tons. Construction will 
begin in the fall and will take three to 
five years. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


© WILL THE U. S. ATOMIC ENERCY 
COMMISSION be the center of another 
fight im the Senate? 

In April, 1947, the Senate approved 
President Truman’s appointments to the 
five-man Commission, after a bitter fight 
centering around Chairman David E. 
Lilienthal. Under the terms of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, the five 
commissioners were to serve one-year 
terms, expiring in August, 1948. 

The Act also provides that, after 
August, 1948, commissioners shall be 
appointed in “staggered” terms — one 
man for one year, another for two years, 
and so on up to five years. This would 
mean, that beginning in 1949, one new 
commissioner would be appointed each 
year, and would serve to keep experi- 
enced men on the Commission. 

Last month, President Truman re- 
nominated the five commissioners to 
“staggered” terms, naming Chairman 
Lilienthal to the five-year position. 

There was immediate reaction from 
some Senate leaders. Some are stil’ op- 
posed to Lilienthal serving at all, be- 
cause they believe he is too much of a 
New Dealer. A number of Republicans 
oppose any long-term appointments by 
President Truman now. They would 








ADDING UP 
2 I 
THE NEWS 


rather wait until after the November 
election, when a Republican President 
may be in the White House. 

As chairman of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy, 
Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper (Rep., 
Iowa), proposed a possible compromise: 
The Atomic Energy Act should be 
amended to allow all five present com- 
missioners to serve additional two-year 
terms. If the Senate takes no action 
on the appointments before adjourn- 
ment, President Truman may make in- 
terim appointments until Congress 
meets again in January, 

Besides Chairman Lilienthal, the 
other commissioners are Sumner T. 
Pike, Lewis L. Strauss, William W. 
Waymack, and Robert F. Bacher. 


THE FAR EAST 


* CHINA now has a vice-president in 
addition to a president. But the two 
don’t see exactly eye to eye. 

Last month the National Assembly 
elected Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
as China’s first president under her new 
constitution (see May 3 issue). There 
was, however, some criticism of his 
domestic policies — particularly his fail- 
ure to bring about long-needed eco- 
nomic reforms. 

The contest, consequently, centered 
on the selection of a teammate for 
Chiang. The leaders of the Kuomintang 
(the administration party) and Chiang 
himself openly pleaded for the election 
of Dr. Sun Fo as vice-president. He is 
the son of Sun Yat-sen, the founder of 
the Chinese republic. 

But the rank and file and the liberal 
elements refused to go along. Instead, 
they elected General Li Tsung-jen. His 
platform favored land reform and ex- 
pulsion of corrupt government officials. 


THE AMERICAS 


® THE NINTH INTERNATIONAL Con- 
ference of American States wound up 
its “family reunion” at Bogota, Colom- 
bia, with the signing of the Act of Bo- 
gota on April 30. 

An important part of this document 
is a pact for collective security and 
mutual defense. It obligates all the 21 
American republics to give aid (short 
of armed force) to any American nation 
under attack. The decision is to be made 
by a two-thirds vote of the member 
countries. It also provides for a consul- 
tative inter-American committee, com- 
posed of top military men. 

- The Act of Bogota also includes a 
treaty for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes and a pact for economic co- 


operation in the Americas. The latter 
contains provisions for financial and 
technical assistance. An Inter-American 
Economic Conference is to be held in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, this fall. 

The Bogota conference also approved 
a resolution declaring that “international 
Communism . . . deliberately foments 
civil strife, internal strife and economic 
instability.” The resolution urged the 
American republics “to raise the living 
standard of their peoples” in the fight 
against Communism, and to take “all 
necessary measures” to uproot the ac- 
tivities of Communist agents. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


® BRITAIN’S EARLIEST - ACQUIRED 
OVERSEAS POSSESSION may make a 
new start in life. Newfoundland’s citi- 
zens will vote June 3 to decide their 
political future. 

They have three choices: (1) con- 
tinue the present commission govern- 
ment for five years more; (2) become 
a British dominion again; (3) join 
Canada. 

What’s Behind It: Newfoundland’s 
chief industry has always been fishing. 
The rocky island, smaller than New 
York state, is not very fertile nor espe- 


cially rich in resources. Her population 
has always been small (now 313,000). 

But her people have an independent 
spirit, and in 1855 Britain granted them 
self-government. 

During the great world depression 
of the 1980s Newfoundland “went 
broke.” She appealed to Great Britain 
for help. As the price for paying part 
of Newfoundland’s debt, Britain re. 
quired the island to give up its self-goy- 
ernment. Since 1934 a commission com- 
posed of three British and three New- 
foundland officials has governed the 
island. 

During World War II prosperity 
came to Newfoundland. Her fish, lum- 
ber, and minerals sold for good prices. 
The U. S. poured money into the island, 
where great airfields were built. Most of 
this wartime prosperity is now gone. 

Canada has offered to admit New- 
foundland as a tenth province. To do 
so, Canada would have to pay a large 
subsidy into Newfoundland’s treasury, 
for the island’s chief source of income 
— revenue from tariffs on Canadian 
goods — would disappear in case of 
union with Canada. In return, Canada 
would gain control over Newfound- 
land’s vast but undeveloped possession, 
Labrador, 
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These Long Island high school students (left to right, Marion Beaman, 16; Harold 
Jung, 16; and Lisa Steiner, 14) recently described American student government 
in a Voice of America broadcast to Germany. Records of the program are being 
shipped overseas for rebroadcast to German high school students, who receive 
some of their schooling by radio. The broadcasts were made in German. 
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Not the circus, but the Democratic and 
Republican party conventions 
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Smith in the N. Y. World-Telegram 


Voter: “Now, boys, let’s have a good, clean fight.” 


ments are moving into their final ° 


T. political elimination tourna- 


stages, and the two champions are 
about to be crowned. By the middle of 
July, the Democratic and Republican 
parties will have selected their Presi- 
dential candidates. 

Then another contest will begin, 
something like the one pictured in the 
cartoon above. On November 2, Elec- 
tion Day, another important decision 
will be reached. On that day the Amer- 
ican voters will elect the President who 
is to lead them for the next four years 
- four tremendously important years. 

To describe the forthcoming political 
struggle in terms of sports is more than 
accidental. Nothing is more typically 
American than the fact that we reach 
ws high a pitch of enthusiasm for the 
World Series as for the national party 
conventions. The people of many other 
nations take their politics more seriously 
than we do. But few, if any, find in 
politics the oratorical thrills, the mid- 
summer fever of uncertainty, the ear- 
MAY 
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splitting hoop-la which mark the party 
gatherings every four years. 

Each Presidential year varies from 
every other one, but it also revives the 
same interests on the part of 145,000,- 
000 Americans. This year the center of 
interest will be in Philadelphia. There, 
in the historic City of Brotherly Love, 
the Republican national convention 
will meet, beginning Monday, June 21. 
Three weeks later, the Democratic na- 
tional convention will meet there on 
July 12. 

A third party will also hold its con- 
vention in Philadelphia, on July 24-25. 
The as yet unnamed “new party” will 
approve the announced candidacies of 
former Vice-President Henry A. Wal- 
lace for President and Senator Glen H. 
Taylor, of Idaho, for Vice-President. 

Thousands of spectators will crowd 
into Philadelphia's convention hall. 
They will see and take part in the color 
and drama of the conventions. Millions 
of other Americans will follow the pro- 
ceedings by radio. And this year some- 


thing new will be added. The party 
conventions will also be televised. 

The broadcasting companies which 
control television are pooling their ef- 
forts to bring a televised record of the 
conventions to audiences in and near 
New York, Boston, Schenectady, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
Richmond. Coaxial cables, the newest 
step in long-distance television, will 
connect these eastern cities in the great- 
est television network ever used. 

This year the Democrats will have 
1,234 delegates. Here is how this figure 
was determined: In 1936, the party de- 
cided that each state should have two 
delegates for each Representative and 
Senator it elects to Congress. In addi- 
tion, states would earn a “bonus” of 
two delegates if they cast electoral 
vote for the party’s Presidential ticket. 
There were 1,176 Democratic delegates 
in 1944. The “bonus” delegates are re- 
sponsible for the increase to 1,234 this 
year. 


Rewards for Party Regularity 


These bonuses are regarded as a re- 
ward to the Democratic-voting South- 
ern states to offset the fact that the 
1936 convention had abolished the two- 
thirds rule. That rule required that a 
Presidential or Vice-Presidential nom- 
inee had to receive the votes of at least 
two thirds of the delegates. Under the 
old two-thirds rule, Southern states had, 
in effect, a veto power over the selec- 
tion of candidates. In return for giving 
up this power, Southern states (as well 
as others voting the Democratic Presi- 
dential ticket) gain increasing reprep- 
resentation at the convention by the 
awarding of bonus delegates. 

Although the Republicans have no 
area comparable to the “Solid South,” 

y also have adopted a similar bonus 
system. There will be 1,094 Republi- 
can delegates this year, as compared to 
1,059 in 1944. Twenty-one states will 
have larger delegations and four will 
have smaller delegations, because of 
changes designed to stimulate Repub- 
lican voting. 

Both parties invite delegates from 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia. The Democrats 
also have delegates from the Canal Zone 
and the Virgin Islands. Delegates from 














one area will be missing this year. The 
Philippine Islands, formerly represented 
at both conventions, now are an inde- 
pendent nation. 

Some states split their delegation 
strength. Take the New Hampshire 
Democratic delegation as an example. 
It is entitled to 12 delegates: four “dis- 
trict delegates” for its two Representa- 
tives in Congress; and eight “at-large 
delegates,” made up of four for its two 
Senators, and four more because the 
state voted Democratic in 1940 and 
1944. New Hampshire delegates have 
“split” the eight at-large delegates in 
half, and elected 16 at-large delegates 
with half a vote each. Thus, New 
Hampshire Democrats send a total of 
20 delegates with a voting strength 
of 12. 


Hammering Down the Planks 


The conventions will be called to 
order by the chairmen of the national 
committees — B. Carroll Reece for the 
Republicans, and Sen. J. Howard Mc- 
Grath for the Democrats. 

The first several days of the conven- 
tions are devoted to preliminary work. 
One of the most important tasks is the 
writing of the party platform by the 
Committee on Resolutions, composed 
of delegates from each state. The plat- 
form is composed of “planks” which the 
party stands for and promises to carry 
out if elected. In general, the party 
platforms take a firm stand for things 
that most voters favor, and say little 
about things that might arouse the 
opposition of large groups of voters. 

Often there is wide disagreement 
within a party as to what shall be writ- 
ten into the platform. In the interests 
of party harmony, such differences are 
often resolved by “watering down” the 
strength of the plank involved. 


The opening speech at the conven- 
tion is delivered by the temporary chair- 
men, or keynote speaker. The keynote 
speech is carefully prepared, for the 
keynoter is expected to flay the oppo- 
sition party and arouse the enthusiasm 
of the delegates and the all-important 
radio and television audience. 

Following the keynote speech, the 
permanent chairman takes charge. 
Speaker of the House Joseph W. Mar- 
tin, of Massachusetts, will be the per- 
manent chairman of the Republican 
convention, as he was in 1940 and 
1944. 

After the opening speeches and the 
reports of the committees, the conven- 
tion plunges into the job of nominating 
the party candidates. Each state is 
called in alphabetical order to express 
its preference for the Presidential nom- 
ination. It may offer the name of its 
“favorite son,” or thé state may “pass” 
to the next in line, or it may nominate 
one of the leading candidates. 

Sound and fury play a big part in a 
national convention. When a candidate 
is nominated, his supporters form a pa- 
rade, singing and shouting and waving 
banners. They try to make these “spon- 
taneous demonstrations” (which are 
actually well prepared in advance) last 
longer than those of rival candidates. 

To win the nomination, a candidate 
must get more than half of the votes of 
the convention. Often, it requires many 
ballots before a candidate wins a major- 
ity. As the balloting progresses, candi- 
dates or their supporters switch their 
strength to other men. Finally, one can- 
didate heads for victory, and many 
delegates then “climb on the band- 
wagon” in order to be among the sup- 
porters of the party standard bearer. 

When the party’s Presidential can- 
didate is chosen, the convention then 





Democratic Pa 
Philadelphia, Pa. Place 
July 12 Date 


To be chosen Keynoter 


Permanent ¢ 


To be chosen Chairman 


1,234 Delegates 


No. votes needed 


618 for majority 





LINING UP THE CONVENTIONS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dwight H. Green 


Joseph W. Martin 


The “new party” convention will also be held 
in Philadelphia, on July 24-25 to nominate Henry 
A. Wallace for President and Sen. Glen H. Taylor 
for Vice-President. 


Republican 


June 21 


1,094 


548 
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turns to the selection of a Vice-Pregi. 
dential running-mate. The same pro 
cedure is followed, but with this differ. 
ence: The Presidential candidate can 
exert considerable influence in the 
choice. In addition, geography becomes 
important. In order to attract the creat. 
est number of voters, Vice-Presidentia] 
candidates are usually picked trom 4 
different region of the country from 
that of the Presidential nominee. 

Delegates to’ both conventions are 
particularly aware at this time of the 
importance of the Presidential running- 
mate. President Truman was a Vice- 
President who became Chief Executive 
upon Mr, Roosevelt’s death, and there 
has been no Vice-President for the re- 
mainder of his term. 


Influence of the “Bosses” 


For all of this complicated, formal 
procedure, the Constitution makes no 
provision whatsoever. It is all part of 
the party system which has grown up 
in America quite independently of any- 
thing the Founding Fathers had 
planned. The first national conventions 
were held in 1832. At that time, Demo- 
cratic President Andrew Jackson was 
the leading force in a convention in 
Baltimore. He used this method to break 
the grip held by Congressienal leaders 
who had selected party nominees up to 
then by the “caucus” system. 

In recent years, party “bosses” have 
exercised great influence at conven- 
tions. Many observers have criticized 
this boss rule as undemocratic. How- 
ever, it does remain in the power of the 
thousand-odd delegates to select the 
candidate they prefer. And the regis- 
tered voters in each party elect these 
delegates (in 16 states) or can influ- 
ence state conventions (in the other 32 
states). 


Columbia Broadcasting Syste® 


Five cameras will televise conventions to seven cities. 
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Johnson in Saturday Evening Post (1920) 


“Look out, Sammy, that those foreign kids don‘t soak you.” 


Uncle Sam Stays Home 


—and those of most Americans — 

were to be defeated. After one of 
the most bitter debates in American 
history, the Senate rejected American 
participation in the League of Na- 
tions. 

Thus the keystone of the arch of 
peace was withdrawn. It was no won- 
der that the arch itself collapsed within 
a few years. Having rejected the 
League, Americans went on to reject 
Wilson himself, and all that he stood 
for. The election of 1920 was an over- 
whelming victory for the Republican 
candidate, Warren G. Harding, and for 
a return to “normalcy.” 

Now just what “normalcy” meant, 
either in the domestic or the foreign 
field, was not clear. But the feelings be- 
hind the idea are clear enough. Ameri- 
cans were tired of war. They were tired 
of idealism. They were tired of respon- 
sibility. They yearned for what they 
thought was the security, the simplicity, 
the easy prosperity of the nineteenth 
century. They were like young people 
in their early twenties, who looked back 
fondly to the carefree days of child- 
hood and youth, and who were both 
frightened and angered at the respon- 
sibilities thrust on them by an unfeel- 
ing world. 

The outcome was just what might be 


Porind thos WILSON’S high hopes 


expected. The same thing will happen | 


again today, if Americans are confused 
about their place and their responsibil- 
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17, 1948 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


ity in the world. It meant that Ameri- 
can policy was negative rather than 
positive. It meant that the United 
States largely surrendered such influ- 
ence as she shoiild have had in world 
affairs. It was in part the confusion of 
American foreign policy that was re- 
sponsible for the failure of the League 
of Nations, for the world-wide economic 
depression of the late 1920s, and for 
the rise of totalitarian systems in Italy, 
Germany, and Japan. 

Four aspects of American policy dur- 
ing the 1920s require our attention. 

The first had to do with the machin- 
ery for world cooperation. The United 
States repudiated not only the League 
of Nations but also the World Court. Yet 
it could not be indifferent to the prob- 
lem of settling the war and maintaining 
peace. So it edged into the League by 
a back door, as it were. The U. S. sent 
observers to the League and pledged 
cooperation with League decisions. 

Not only this, but the U. S. under- 
took, on its own, to advance the cause 
of peace. The Washington Disarma- 
ment Conference of 1921 provided for 
a truce in naval construction. It is im- 
portant to note that, while the United 
States and Britain observed the truce, 
Japan did not. The Kellogg-Briand Pact 
of 1928, written by U. S$. Secretary of 
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State Frank B. Kellogg, pledged all 
countries to settle disputes by peaceful 
means. But it remained a scrap of 
paper. 

The second aspect had to do with 
American policy in the Far East. Here 
again there was a gap between words 
and deeds. We were pledged to the 
Open Door policy in China. We repudi- 
ated the various agreements whereby, 
during World War I, Japan had ob- 
tained a special position in China. But 
despite continued Japanese aggression, 
we continued to do nothing positive. 
When, in 1931, Japan invaded China, 
we confined ourselves to a protest. 
Meantime we prepared to get out of 
the Philippines, and dismantled our 
Navy. 

The third aspect of American policy 
was economic. Here, again, there was 
confusion. The United States had in 
part financed the Allies during and im- 
mediately after World War I. By 1920 
these war debts, with interest, came 
to about 11 billion dollars. How was 
Europe to repay them? 


Barriers to Foreign Goods 


One method might have been 
through reparations from Germany. But 
it proved difficult to collect reparations 
from Germany. Americans actually lent 
the Germans most of the money they 
used for reparations. Another method 
was by selling goods to the United 
States. But the Republicans were com- 
mitted to a policy of protection, that is, 
of high tariffs. These tariffs were so 
high that they proved barriers to any 
foreign exports to the United States. 

Here was an economic policy that 
simply didn’t make sense. If Europe 
was to repay us, and to recover her own 
prosperity, she would have to have a 
market in the United States. But we 
closed that market. At the same time 
we continued to lend money abroad. 
In the end, the whole system collapsed. 

The fourth aspect is one that we can 
regard with more satisfaction. It is the 
establishment of the Good Neighbor 
policy towards Latin America. Wilson 
had repudiated “dollar diplomacy,” and 
insisted that Latin American states 
should be treated as equals. The Presi- 
dential administrations of Harding and 


(Concluded on page 12) 


in World Affairs 


® Power and leadership characterized America’s 
part in world affairs during World War |. We 
have seen how that strength grew under Theo- 
dore Roosévelt’s “Big Stick” policy and Wil- 
son's idealism. The 1920s told another story. 
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and explore nature’s greatest won- 

derland — Africa. The continent is 
still the least known of the great in- 
habited land divisions of the globe. 


_1. How big is Africa? 


Plenty big. In fact, it is the second 
largest of the continents, exceeded in 
size only by Asia. It has an area of 12,- 
000,000 square miles—about three 
times that of Europe. 

No precise figure is available on its 
total population. Estimates vary from 
145,000,000 to 160,000,000. 


2. Is all Africa hot and dry? 


No. As a matter of fact, the climate 
of Africa runs from very hot to very 
cold, from very dry to very wet. Since 
the continent is so huge, climatic con- 
ditions are widely varied. 

In northwest Africa, the climate is 
like that of southern Europe. There is 
considerable rainfall during the winter 
—and even snowfall in the mountains. 
Generally speaking, the climate in the 
extreme north and south is temperate. 
But an enormous part of this broad con- 
tinent is definitely within the Torrid 
Zone where high temperatures prevail. 


L: presume we're Dr. Livingstone 


Undoubtedly, the hottest, driest, and 
sunniest place on earth is the Sahara 
Desert, which occupies about one third 
of the continent: The annual rainfall 
there varies from five inches down to 
nothing. A temperature of 120 degrees 
is not unusual in the summer time. The 
“coldest” it gets in the winter is about 
60 degrees above zero. 

3. Who lives in Africa? 

The natives of Africa are broadly 
divided into Hamites, who live in the 
north, and Negroes, who inhabit central 
and southern Africa. However, a large 
section of the present inhabitants of 
northern Africa are of Semitic descent 
(Arabs) and probably came originally 
from Asia. In the southern part of the 
continent (Unior. of South’ Africa), 
European whites rule the country even 
theugh numerically they constitute a 
minority of the population. 

By religion, the Negroes are pre- 
dominantly pagan animists, and the 
Hamites are Mohammedan, but Mo- 
hammedanism has spread rapidly among 
the Negro tribes. Christianization is also 
progressing. As a result of the mis- 
sionary activities of Christians and 
Moslems, the number of pagans in 


- Africa is constantly declining. 


There about 5,000,000 Coptic Chris- 
tians (an ancient Eastern Christian sect) 


in Ethiopia and Egypt; 1,500,000 Cath. 
olics (mainly in Libya and French 
North Africa). and 500,000 Jews in 
north and south Africa. 

4. What are Africa’s chief products? 

Africa is rich in all kinds of minerals, 
The extent of her sub-soil wealth is stil] 
unknown because the geological ex. 
ploration of Africa is only at its begin. 
ning. The two best known products of 
Africa’s mines are diamonds and gold. 

Diamonds valued at $1,500,000,000 
have been taken out of the fields in the 
vicinity of Kimberley, Union of South 
Africa, since they were opened in 1868. 
Today, the Belgian Congo has surpassed 
even South Africa in diamond produc- 
tion, accounting for more than half of 
the world’s output by weight. 

Johannesburg is the center of African 
gold fields. They were discovered in 
1883, and now have an annual output 
of $60,000,000. The Union of South 
Africa is the largest gold producer in 
the world, supplying 36 per cent of the 
total. 

Africa is also rich in copper. The 
copper belt in Northern Rhodesia and 
the Belgian Congo possesses the largest 
reserve of copper ore in the world, esti- 


RICA 


mated at more than 600,000,000 tons. 
The Belgian Congo is also the world’s 
biggest known source of uranium — the 
all-important mineral for atomic energy. 

The principal agricultural crops in 
Africa are cacao, cotton, grains, fruits. 


5. What is Africa’s part in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program? 


The 16 Marshall Plan countries are 
counting on Africa to provide much of 
their needed raw materials and food. In 
this manner, the Western European na- 
tions are planning to reduce their de- 
pendence on America as a_ supplier. 
Some of the ERP money will be used, 
directly or indirectly, to develop Africa’s 
large resources. Thus not only Europe 
but Africa, too, will benefit from the 
Marshal] Plan. 


6. How much of Africa is independ- 
ent? 


There are four independent nations 
in Africa— Egypt, Ethiopia, Liberia, 
and the Union of South Africa. 

The kingdom of Egypt (area: 386,- 
000 sq. mi.; pop.: 19,000,000) is the 
largest and most influential of the Arab 
states. Her history dates back to about 
4,000 B.C. Conquered by the Turks in 
the sixteenth century, it remained under 
their rule until] 1882 when the British 
established a kind of protectorate with 
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0 Cath. aresident agent. On February 28, 1922, to the Firestone Plantations Company 

French England formally recognized the inde- for rubber cultivation. The President of 

ews in pendence of Egypt. Jointly with Brit- Liberia is William V. S. Tubman, elect- 
ain, Egypt controls the Anglo-Egyptian ed May 4, 1948 for an eight-year term. 

_ Sudan (area: 967,500 sq. mi.; pop.: The Union of South Africa (area 472,- 

‘g 6,500,000). The ruler of Egypt is King 000 sq. mi.; pop.: 11,000,000) is a self- 


inerals Farouk I. governing dominion of the British Com- 
1 is still The kingdom of Ethiopia, also known monwealth of Nations. Settled by the 
cal ex- as Abyssinia (area: 350,000 sq. mi.; Dutch in 1652, it was seized by the 
| begin- pop.: 15,000,000), was the first victim British in 1814. Friction between the 
ucts of of Axis aggression in recent years. In- British and Dutch settlers (the Boers) 
1 gold, vaded by Fascist Italy in 1935, she started the South African War of 1899- 
100,000 was liberated by the British in 1941. 1902, which was won by the British."In 
in the The Ethiopian royal family claims de 1910, the Union of South Africa was 
South scent from the Queen of Sheba and granted dominion status. The official 
1 1868, from Menelek, a son of King Solomon. languages are English and Afrikaans 
Passed Christianity was introduced in the coun- (derived from Dutch). The Union is What f k 
roduc- try in 330 A.D. The ruler of Ethiopia the richest gold and diamond country | . th at Sosces worked for peace or wer 
half of is Emperor Haile Selassie I. in the world. Its prime minister is Field we y~ following Wilson's adminis- 
The republic of Liberia (area: 43,000 Marshal Jan C. Smuts. i parr mal Test your knowledge of those 
African sq. mi.; pop.: 1,600,000) is the only re- The former German colony of South- ; oe yous by placing the following 
red in public in Africa and one of the only West Africa (area: 317,000 sq. mi.; weir aha chronological order, using the 
output two Negro republics in the world. (The pop.: 350,000) is administered by the numbers 1 to 5. Each counts 5. Total 25. 
South other is Haiti.) It was founded in 1822 Union of South Africa under a mandate ' Japanese invasion of China 
cer in by emancipated Negro slaves from the from the League of Nations. The future ; ——Senate rejection of U. S. participation 
of the United States. Liberia’s independence _ status of this territory is under dispute. ; in the League of Nations 
was proclaimed in 1847. Its constitution The Union wants to annex it, while the | __The Kellogg-Briand Pact 
. The is modeled on that of the United States. United Nations is demanding that it be | __The Washington Disarmament Con- 
ia and The country’s largest enterprise is the placed (like all the other League of | ference 
largest million-acre concession granted in 1925 (Concluded on next page) ; —NMorrow mission to Mexico 
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continent with a big future | Are you convention wise? What goes 
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CITLZENSHIP QUIZ 


continued from preceding page 


Convention Leaders 
What are the names of some of the 





men, with key positions in the coming } 


national conventions? Match the men 
with their jobs by placing letters in the 
correct blanks. Each counts 2. Total 8. 


—1. Man running on the Third Party 


ticket with Henry Wallace. 

Permanent chairman of the Re- 

publican convention, 

. Chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional comittee. 

. Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional committee. 

. Pres. Harry Truman. 

. Rep. Joseph W. Martin. 

. Sen. J. Howard McGrath. 

. B. Carroll Reece. 

. Sen. Glen H. Taylor. 


My score 


ae | 


Africa 


What do you know about Africa? 
Look at the following list of countries, 
territories, and areas. If the area is inde- 
pendent, mark it I; if it’s under U. N. 
Trusteeship, mark it U; if it’s under some 








other type of control (like a colony), | 


mark it O. Each counts 2. Total 30, 
. Ethiopia 

. Mozambique 

French Cameroons 
French West Africa 
Tunisia 

Egypt 

. Spanish Morocco 
Liberia 

— 9. Ruanda-Urandi 

—10. Algeria 

—11. Belgian Congo 

—12. Madagascar 

— 13. Union of South Africa 
—114. Angola 

— 15. British Togoland 


My score 
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1 

2 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 

8. 
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African Geography 


Answer each of the following briefly. 
Each counts 4. Total 16. 





Ethiopia? 

2. Which 
pendent nation is an Arab state? 

— 3. Which nation 
produces the most gold? 

4, What nation con- 
trols Algeria and Tunisia? 











My score. My total score. 


My name 
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1. Who is ruler of | 


AFRICA @ @ @ The Little-Known Continent 
(Concluded from page 11) 


Nations mandates) under the U. N. 
trusteeship system. 


7. What happened to the former Ital- 
ian colonies in Africa? 


Prior to World War II, Italy con- 
trolled Libya (area: 680,000 sq. mi.; 
pop.: 900,000), Eritrea (area: 16,000 
sq. mi.; pop.: 700,000), and Italian 
Somaliland (area: 194,000 sq. mi.; 
pop.: 1,300,000). 

The Italian peace treaty contains a 
renunciation by Italy of all right and 
title to her African possessions. These 
territories are to remain under British 
military administration pending their 
final disposal which is to be determined 
jointly by the U. S., Britain, France 
and Russia, by September 15, 1948. If 
the Big Four can’t agree, the question 
of disposition is to be referred to the 
United Nations. 


8. What parts of Africa are under 
U. N. Trusteeship? 


All the former mandated areas in 
Africa, with the exception of South- 
West Africa. They are Belgium’s 
Ruanda-Urundi (area: 21,000 sq. mi.; 
pop.: 3,000,000); French Cameroons 
(area: 166,000 sq. mi.; pop.: 2,500,- 
000); French Togoland (area: 21,000 
sq. mi.; pop.: 780,000); British Cam- 
eroons (area: 34,000 sq. mi.; pop.: 
868,000); British Togoland (area: 13,- 
000 sq. mi.; pop.: 392,000); and British 


Tanganyika (area: 360,000 sq. mi.; ~ 


pop.: 5,500,000). 
9. Who controls the rest of Africa? 
Belgium, Britain, France, Portugal, 


and Spain. Their African possessions 
are as follows: 

Belgium — Belgian Congo (area: 
900,000 sq. mi.; pop.: 10,000,000). 

Britain —In south Africa (Rhodesia 
and four other territories), total area: 
734,000 sq. mi.; pop.: 4,400,000; in east 
Africa (three territories), total area: 
400,000 sq. mi.; pop.: 10,000,000; in 
west Africa (four territories), total 
area: 470,000 sq. mi.; pop.: 27,000,000, 

France — French Morocco (area: 
172,000 sq. mi.; pop.: 7,390,000), 
Algeria (area: 847,000 sq. mi.; pop.: 
7,235,000); Tunisia (area: 48,000 sq. 
mi.; pop.: 2,600,000); French West 
Africa (area: 1,816,000 sq. mi.; pop.: 
16,000,000); French Equatorial Africa 
(area: 959,000 sq. mi.; pop.: 3,500- 
000); French Somaliland (area: 9,000 
sq. mi.; pop.: 50,000); and Madagascar 
(area 241,000 sq. mi.; pop.: 3,800, 
000). 
Portugal — Portuguese Guinea (area: 
14,000 sq. mi.; pop.: 351,000); Angola 
(area: 481,000 sq. mi.; pop.: 3,500- 
000); Mozambique (area: 298,000 sq. 
mi.; pop.: 5,000,000). 

Spain — Spanish Morocco (area: 18, 
350 sq. mi.; pop.: 750,000); Rio de Rio 
and Ifni (area: 110,000 sq. mi.; pop.: 
21,000); and Spanish Guinea (area: 
11,000 sq. mi.; pop.: 171,000). 

10. What about Africa’s future? 


Admittedly, a great part of Africa is 
not yet ready for self-government. But 
under the U. N. trusteeship system, it is 
hoped that all of it will eventually at- 
tain self-rule. 





Uncle Sam Stays Home 
(Concluded from page 9) 


Calvin Coolidge returned, for a time, 
to the old system of dollar diplomacy 
and interventionism. 

There was trouble with Mexico. 
There were interventions in Nicaragua 
and in several of the Caribbean coun- 
tries. But, in the end, it became clear 
that these policies didn’t work. They 
merely embittered all the Latin Ameri- 
can states. So, with the mission of 
Dwight W. Morrow to Mexico in 1927, 
there came a reversal of the Harding- 
Coolidge policy, and a return to the 
policy set forth by Wilson.” 

Relations with Mexico and other 
Latin American states entered upon a 
more satisfactory era. The later admin- 
istration of Coolidge and after it, of 
Herbert Hoover, laid the basis for that 
Good Neighbor policy which Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was to develop so ef- 
fectively in the 1930s. 
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African Glossary 


Do vou know the corect pronunciations 
of these African place names? 

Angola (ang-GO-luh) 

Cameroons (kam-er-OONZ) 

Cyrenaica (syr-e-NAY-ih-kuh) 

Eritrea (ehr-e-TRAY-uh) 

Gambia (GAM-bih-uh) 

Guinea (GIN-ih. The g is hard.) 

Libya (LIB-ih-uh) 

Mozambique (mo-zam-BEEK) 

Nyasaland (ni-AS-uh-land) 

Sierra Leone (sih-EHR-uh lee-O-nee) 

Somaliland (so-MAH-le-land) 

Tanganyika (tan-gan-YE-kuh) 

Tripolitania (tre-po-le-TAH-nyah) 

Tunisia (tu-NISH-ih-uh) 

Uganda (u-GAN-duh or 00-GAHN-duh) 

Do you know the correct pronunciations 
of these African rulers? 

Haile Selassie (HJ-lee suh-LASS-ee) 

Farouk (fa-ROOK) 

Jan Smuts (YAHN SMUHTS) 
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tourists went abroad to have a look 

at the world beyond our national 
doorstep, our literature has been enliv- 
ened with travelers’ tales. Some of this 
writing is heavy going, crammed with 
ponderous observations made in a day 
when reporting was more leisurely. 
Some of it is gay and rollicking, bub- 
bling with sheer animal spirits and 
shrewdness. In all of it we see faraway 
lands and customs and people through 
the eyes of Americans. But we ought to 
start our armchair tour with some ob- 
servations on the American traveler 
himself. 

In 1846 Margaret Fuller sailed for 
Europe to write critical articles for the 
New York Tribune, edited by Horace 
Greeley. Miss Fuller had already es- 
tablished a reputation as a journalist, 
and her dispatches from abroad did 
much to enhance it. In one of her re- 
ports she made a shrewd analysis of 
the American abroad, an analysis that 
in some ways still holds true today, 
more than a hundred years later. 


Press the time the first American 


The American in Europe 


“There are three species. First, the 
servile American —a being utterly shal- 
low, thoughtless, worthless. He comes 
abroad to spend his money and indulge 
his tastes. His object in Europe is to 
have fashionable clothes, good foreign 
cookery, to know some titled persons, 
and furnish himself with coffeehouse 
gossip, by retailing which among those 
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less traveled and as uninformed as him- 
self he can win importance at home. 
I look with unspeakable contempt on 
this class—a class which has all the 
thoughtlessness and partiality of the 
exclusive classes in Europe, without 
any of their refinement. . . . 

“Then there is the conceited Ameri- 
can, instinctively bristling and proud of 
—he knows not what. He does not see, 
not he, that the history of humanity 
for many centuries is likely to have 
produced results it requires some train- 
ing, some devotion, to appreciate and 
profit by. With his great clumsy hands, 
only fitted to work on a steam engine, 
he seizes the old Cremona violin, makes 
it shriek with anguish in his grasp, 
and then declares he thought it was 
all humbug before he came and now 
he knows it; that there is not really 
any music in these old things; that 
the frogs in one of our swamps make 
much finer, for they are young and 
alive. To him the etiquettes of courts 
and camps, the ritual of the Church, 
seem simply silly—and no wonder, 
profoundly ignorant as he is of their 
origin and meaning. . . 

“The artists form a class by them- 
selves. Yet among them, though seek- 
ing special aims by special means, may 
also be found the lineaments of these 
two classes, as well as of the third, of 
which I am now to speak. 

“This is that of the thinking Ameri- 
can—a man who, recognizing the im- 
mense advantage of being born to a 
new world and on a virgin soil, yet 
does not wish one seed from the past 
to be lost. He is anxious to gather and 
carry back with him every plant that 
will bear a new climate and new cul- 
ture...” 


English Traits 
In 1848 Ralph Waldo Emerson made 
the second of two trips to Europe. He 
had been invited to lecture in England 
and Scotland. On his return to the 


United States he lectured on England. 
These lectures were later incorporated 
in his book English Traits. The follow- 
ing observations are from Emerson’s 
Journal for 1848. 

“The Americans are sun-dried, the 
English are baked in the oven. The 
upper classes have only birth, say peo- 
ple here, and not thought. Yes, but 
they have manners, and ‘tis wonderful 
how much talent runs into manners. 
Nowhere and never so much as in Eng- 
land. And when they go into America 
and find that this gift has lost its power, 
the gold has become dry leaves, no 
wonder they are impatient to get 
away...” 

In English Traits Emerson remarked: 


“English principles mean a primary re- 
gard to the interests of property. Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland combine to 
check the colonies. England and Scot- 
land combine to check Irish manufac- 
tures and trade. England rallies at 
home to check Scotland. In England, 
the strong classes check the weaker. In 
the home population of near thirty mil- 
lions, there are but one million vot- 
ers .. . A bitter class-legislation gives 
power to those who are rich enough to 
buy a law. The game-laws are a prov- 
erb of oppression. Pauperism incrusts 
and clogs the state, and in hard times 
becomes hideous . . . In cities, the 
children are trained to beg, until they 
shall be old enough to rob. Men and 
women were convicted of poisoning 
scores of children for burial fees . . . 

“Some public regards they have. 
They have abolished slavery in the 
West Indies and put an end to human 
sacrifices in the East. . . 

“What variety of power and talent; 
what facility and plenteousness of 
knighthood, lordship, ladyship, royalty, 
loyalty; what a proud chivalry is indi- 
cated in ‘Collins's Peerage,’ through 
eight hundred years! What dignity rest- 
ing on what reality and stoutness! What 











courage in war, what sinew in labor, 
what cunning workmen, what inventors 
and engineers, what seamen and pilots, 
what clerks and scholars! . . . Their 
many-headedness is owing to the ad- 
vantageous position of the middle class, 
who are always the source of letters 
and science. 

“The American system is more dem- 
ocratic, more humane; yet the Ameri- 
can people do not yield better or more 
able men, or more inventions or books 
or benefits than the English. Congress 
is not wiser or better than Parliament. 
France has abolished its suffocating old 
regime, but is not recently marked by 
any more wisdom or virtue.” 

Recently Christopher Morley _re- 
ported in the Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature on a two months trip to England. 
In Morley’s mellow prose, rich as a 
plum pudding, we see England in 1948, 
a century after Emerson made his ob- 
servations. 

“... for a traveler like me, England 
is stil] astonishingly comfortable. She 
has relaxed to my own social level; a 
shabby man can go almost anywhere 
without embarrassment. I was startled 
at first, then rather tickled, to see such 
proletarian figures trotting in and out 
of the office in Whitehall. The black 
Homburg is still emblem of the profes- 
sions, but would readily be doffed for 
a platter of Hamburg . . . I think I 
was a bit too jocular in chat with Lady 
— at an Imperial soiree. She said, ‘I'm 
afraid you find us very down-at-heel. 
I said, ‘I like it. When your heels were 
high you had such a habit of putting 
them on people’s necks.’ That was per- 
haps less than tactful . . . But I did 
have a distinct impression in England 
that no one’s boot is on anyone’s nape 
— except of course Economics, which 
has its heel on us all... 
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“You no longer gape nor gripe at 
Britain’s unchangeable habits . . . By 
the tenth day you have given up trying 
to get a glass of water at meals, or 
preventing the waiter from pouring 
coffee and hot milk simultaneously into 
your cup (spoiling them both). You 
have remembered by then the funda- 
mental lesson in dealing with all tradi- 
tional peoples: it hurts them more to 
do it your way than it would hurt you 
to do it theirs. So you put the salt in a 
little pile on the rim of your plate; 
never directly on the cabbage or fish 


to be salted. You don’t ask what the 
fish is, it’s turbot. You may speak with- 
out offense of any architectural ruins 
of the War, but do not, in charity, re- 
mark the most painful ruin of all, the 
shards and rubble of the noble Eng- 
lish sausage. It is gone, and (as the 
Shakespeare monument in Westminster 
Abbey spells it) ‘left not a wreck be- 
hind.’ Take the mustard, let the sausage 
go. But remember, better than any mus- 
tard (as international condiment) are 
these little differences.” 


A Visit to France 


Let us make a quick trip across the 
Channel now and visit France. 

When Mark Twain was in his early 
thirties and still not much more than a 
mining camp humorist, the publishers 
of the Daily Alta California, of San 
Francisco, had the wisdom to send 
Twain on a trip to Europe to write a 
weekly letter describing his experi- 
ences. The letters became the basis of 
Innocents Abroad, published in 1869, 
and made their author famous. Here 
Twain describes a shave by a French 
barber: 
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“, «+» From earliest infancy it had 
been a cherished ambition of mine to 
be shaved some day in a palatial bar- 
ber-shop of Paris . . . 

“So we searched high and low, for a 
matter of two hours, but never a bar- 
ber-shop could we see. We saw only 
wig-making establishments, with shocks 
of dead and repulsive hair bound upon 
the heads of painted waxen bri- 
gands . . . We shunned these signs for 
a time, but finally we concluded that 
the wig-makers must of necessity be 
the barbers as well . . . We entered 
and asked, and found that it was even 
so. 
“I said I wanted to be shaved... 
they took us into a little mean, shabby 
back room; they got two ordinary sit- 
ting-room chairs and placed us in them, 
with our coats on. My old, old dream 
otf bliss vanished into thin air! 

“I sat bolt upright, silent, sad and 
solemn. One of the wig-making villains 
lathered my face for ten terrible min- 
utes and finished by plastering a mass 
of suds into my mouth. I expelled the 
nasty stuff with a strong English ex- 
pletive and said, ‘Foreigner, beware!’ 
Then this outlaw strapped his razor on 
his boot, hovered over me ominously 
for six fearful seconds, and_ then 
swooped down upon me like the genius 
of destruction. The first rake of his 
razor loosened the very hide from my 
face and lifted me out of the chair. I 
stormed and raved, and the other boys 
enjoyed it . . . Suffice it that I submit- 
ted, and went through with the cruel 
infliction of a shave by a French barber; 
tears of exquisite agony coursed down 
my cheeks, now and then, but I sur- 
vived. Then the incipient assassin held 
a basin of water under my chin and 
slopped its contents over my face, and 
into my bosom, and down the back of 
my neck, with a mean pretense of wash- 
ing away the soap and blood. He dried 
my features with a towel, and was go- 
ing to comb my hair; but I asked to be 
excused. I said, with withering irony, 
that it was sufficient to be skinned —! 
declined to be scalped.” 

Here is Paris again —in the middle 
1920s. It was still the mecca of tourists, 
but American expatriates were living 
there by the hundreds, to take advan- 
tage of the favorable rate of dollar ex- 
change. Ring* Lardner’s book What Of 
It? includes a story called “The Other 
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Side.” In his racy idiom and direct fire 
humor, Lardner describes a trip abroad 
with his wife. 

“We left Deauville one morning at 
eight o’clock and reached gay Paris at 
eleven o'clock. I had both wired and 
written for reservations, but the head 
clerk hadn’t never heard of me. Finally, 
he says to register and he would do 
what he could in a couple of hours. I 
forgot to say that when you register at 
any hotel in Europe you have still got 
to write your autobiography so the po- 
lice and military authorities can look 
you up... ’ 

“Well, anyway, while we was wait- 
ing, I took the madam over to the 
Seine which is a big river running right 
through the town, and also showed her 





the Eiffel Tower which she said what 
is it for and I couldn’t answer . 

“Well, to make a short story out of a 
long story, why, during this stay in gay 
Paris we took in all the Montmartre 
night joints like the Dead Rat and so 
forth and the only shock I got was 
when they brought the check around. 
All the music was American jazz and 
all the conversation was American and 
English, though one of the newspape? 
men told me that they’s some old time 
Parisians that still speaks French . . .” 

In their book Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay, that delightful account 
of a trip abroad in a generation that 
has just flitted round the corner, Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner and Emily Kim- 
brough describe the thrill of first enter- 
ing Paris: 

“In my preoccupation, I hadn't 
looked out the window . . . But some- 
thing caught my eye, and I looked 
again. It was that amazing piece of 
construction which suddenly straddles 
over the horizon and rises up into the 
air like a colossal Daddy-Long-Legs, a 
sight which never fails to make my 
throat contract. 

““Look!’ I said. 

“Emily, absorbed by the word for 
Fire Extinguisher,’ glanced out and 
said, “Yes. The cable tower of a canti- 
lever bridge.’ . . . Then she looked 
again. 

“‘It seems awfully high for any 
bridge,” she said. ‘Must be some sort 
of tower. A tower!’ She grabbed my 


arm and pointed, unable to make a 
sound... 

“*The Eiffel Tower!’ she whispered. 
‘The Eiffel Tower is in Paris, France! 
The Louvre is there and Notre Dame 
and Napoleon’s Tomb, but not me!’ 
But Emily Kimbrough, born way off 
in Muncie, Indiana, and Cornelia Skin- 
ner, whose forebears came from Ver- 
mont and Missouri, were actually get- 
ting there. 

“The usual things happened to us 
at the Gare St. Lazare, where the in- 
evitable band of maniacal porters 
seized our pieces of luggage, flung 
them on the platform a number of times 
to see if they'd bounce, hurtled us across 
the station and began demanding more 
money before we'd even tipped 
them... 

“The taxi . . . rattled and sputtered 
and progressed in the manner of a flee- 
ing kangaroo. The driver never stopped 
talking . . . Occasionally he’d bellow 
greetings or anathema to other drivers; 
the rest of the time he addressed himself 
to the view, the gear-shift or himself 
at the top of his lungs. He drove in 
traditional manner and at horrifying 
pace. His only concession to crossings 
was to sound his horn, and putting on 
greater speed, rush at them as ff lead- 
ing a cavalry charge. Every other driver 
was doing exactly the same thing. Each 
blasted his horn at every intersection, 
and kept on blasting it all the way 
down the block as a warning that he 
was coming to the next intersection. As 
it was impossible to distinguish one 
warning note above another, the idea 
was a bit confused but the general vol- 
ume was magnificent.” 


Italy and Its Museums 


Mark Twain had a good time in 
Italy. And writing about his visit gave 
him an opportunity to get off some 
typical humor on what he saw in the 
museums: 

“We saw also an autograph letter of 
Lucrezia Borgia, a lady for whom I 
have always entertained the highest re- 
spect, on account of her rare histri- 
onic capabilities, her opulence in solid 
gold goblets made of gilded wood, her 
high distinction as an operatic screamer, 
and the facility with which she could 
order a sextuple funeral and get the 
corpses ready for it. We saw one single 
coarse yellow hair from Lucrezia’s head, 


likewise. It awoke emotions, but we 
still live. In this same library we saw 
some drawing by Michael Angelo 
(these Italians call him Mickel An- 
gelo), and Leonardo da Vinci. (They 
spell it Vinci and pronounce it Vinchy; 
foreigners always spell better than they 
pronounce.) We reserve our opinion 
of these sketches.” 

When he came to view the Coliseum, 
however, Twain was so impressed he 
momentarily forgot to be funny. 

“But the monarch of all European 
ruins, the Coliseum, maintains that re- 
serve and that royal seclusion which is 
proper to majesty. Weeds and flowers 
spring from its massy arches and its 
circling seats, and vines hang their 
fringes from its lofty walls. An im- 
pressive silence broods over the mon- 
strous structure where such multitudes 
of men and women were wont to assem- 
ble in other days. The butterflies have 
taken the places of the queens of fashion 
and beauty of eighteen centuries ago, 
and the lizards sun themselves in the 
sacred seat of the emperor. More vividly 
than all the written histories, the Coli- 
seum tells:'the story of Rome’s grandeur 
and Rome’s decay . . . Moving about the 
Rome of today, we might find it hard 
to believe in her old magnificence and 
her millions of population; but with 
this stubborn evidence before us that 
she was obliged to have a theater with 
sitting room for 80,000 persons and 
standing room for 20,000 more . . . we 
find belief less difficult. The Coliseum 
is over 1,600 feet long, 750 wide, and 
165 high. Its shape is oval.” 

Paul Gallico, in his short story, “The 
Roman Kid,” included in his collection 
Confessions of a Story Writer, gives us 
a picture of the Coliseum as seen by a 
modern sports writer: 

“They could let in water and cover 
the whole floor of the arena enough to 
stage sea battles, of which the Em- 
peror was very fond. Have you seen 
the excavations at the other end? In 
the time of Titus the floor of the arena 
was many levels below this one. We are 
sitting on the dust of twenty centuries.’ 

“‘T looked at them. You know what 
they reminded me of? — The basement 
of Madison Square Garden, our big 
indoor arena in New York, at circus 
time. Runways for the animals, cages, 
dressing rooms . . . There is the Em- 
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peror’s box. There sat the big shots... 

“Tommy sprang up suddenly. He 
spread his arms wide with his fists 
clenched and shook them and cried: 
‘But it isn’t dead, Leni. Can’t you feel 
it? All the people. There were people 
here. Thousands of them. Human be- 
ings. The place was alive with them. 
What’s two thousand years? They must 
have been just like us...’ 

“. . . He spoke again. “This couldn't 
have been so different from what we 
know — World Series day, or fight night 
at the Polo Grounds or the Harvard- 
¥ale game at New Haven. Crowds com- 
ing in to see the show, pushing and 
gabbing . . . If you'll listen, you can 
hear the scrape of thousands of sandals 
on the ramps and that excited hum and 
chatter of a crowd going to a show... 
They must have talked in Roman slang 
as they went to their seats the same way 
we do—“Who do you like tonight? 
What do you hear? I’ve got a good tip 
on the third prelim. A new guy from 
the north — they say he’s a honey, fast 
and shifty. He’s fighting for the 
Blues.”’” 


Travel on Trains 


On French trains, let us turn again 
to Ring Lardner: 

“French trains runs like they was on 
pogo sticks, and when some of your 
friends sees you getting ready to go on a 
trip, why, instead of asking where are 
you bound for they say where are you 
bounding for. 

“I and the madam was bounding for 
Biarritz and left Paris early enough one 
evening to have dinner on the train. 
The solid part of the dinner was gaod; 
the rest of it spilled itself all over our 
going-away gowns. However, we was 
too fascinated watching the French and 
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English eat to care what else happened. 
Both these nations eat in dead earnest 
and ambidextrously, and the last course 
is always an _ individual toothpick, 
which is used at great length and with 
no attempt to deceive, and then re- 
placed in its gold case .. .” 

Cornelia Otis Skinner and Emily 
Kimbrough also have something to say 
about French trains in Our Hearts 
Were Young and Gay. 

“The railway which bore us from 
St. Valery was the ‘Chemin de Fer de 
la Manche’ which we never called by 
any name other than “The Road of Iron 
of the Sleeve.’ It’s a picturesque line and 
our second class carriage looked like 
one of those early American coaches 
which used to be on exhibition in the 
Grand Central Station. The one daily 
train winds its way in leisurely fashion 
through the Normandy countryside, 
stopping at every village and cross- 
roads and occasionally in the middle 
of a wheat field for no apparent reason, 
unless perhaps the engineer takes a 
sudden fancy to pick a few poppies. At 
Rouen it gives up, the gallant little en- 
gine is detached (doubtless after being 
duly congratulated) and the cars are 
coupled onto a less colorful, through 
line to Paris . . .” 


Latin American Travel 

Travel by railway in Latin America 
is also encumbered by (perhaps en- 
hanced is the better word), leisurely 
locomotion. In The Donkey Inside, a 
sketch pad of travel through South 
America, Ludwig Bemelmans takes us 
on a delightful train trip on the Guaya- 
quil and Quito Railway in Ecuador: 

“To take the train to Quito, you are 
called at five in the morning, and an 
old and twisted ferry-boat carries you 
across the Guayas River to Duran. 

“The traveler here beholds a picture, 
lit by the rising sun, that is a hundred 
years old and like the finale of an op- 
eretta that has been dressed with sec- 
ond-hand costumes Here is a 
station-master with a coat cut en taille 
and a haby beard... . 

“This train is a curious affair with 
little wheels and a lid hanging on the 
side of its chimney. It was manufac- 
tured by the Baldwin Locomotive works 
in Philadelphia and the cars that go 
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with it are wooden, red, with elaborate 
fences around the platform and banis. 
ters up their stairs that belong to ap 
old brownstone house . 

“An engipeer, his face smudged be- 
fore he starts, looks out of the cab and 
under the shed that covers the station; 
smoke creeps along, and the air be- 
comes a kind of champagne for the 
lungs—carbonated air that makes 
breathing a pleasure . 

“Out into the large leaves of banana 
trees — clatatatat, clatatatat, shaking and 
trembling and about half an hour late 
the red train runs. Its most luxurious 
accommodation is the last car, called 
an observation car. You can observe 
out of six barber chairs, three on the 
left and three on the right, made of 
genuine mahogany, each one with an 
immense brass cuspidor next to it, on a 
green linoleum floor . . .” 

Dining cars, we are informed by Mr. 

Bemelmans, are 
unknown. “The na- 
tives and even 
some of those who 
travel first class pa- 
tronize small itin- 
erant restaurants, 
places set up be- 
side the train, con- 
sisting of a table, 
a sand-filled box on stilts which serves 
as the kitchen, and a piece of sailcloth 
over the whole business. There is a pot 
for soup and a fire on which the meat is 
roasted. Chickens and guinea-pigs are 
cut up with a small hatchet; the cook, 
in a greasy blouse and a hat such as 
bricklayers wear, licks her fingers and 
picks up pieces of meat which she ar- 
ganges on plates that are wiped but 
never washed. 

“, . . the maid of the Pension Hilda 
in Ambato waved a flag and the train 
stopped to take on a passenger, who 
kissed his family and embraced his 
friends several times, contemplated how 
much to tip the assembled employees 
of the Pension, and then discovered 
that he had forgotten his light green 
coat and sent the maid, whose name 
was America, back for it. The green 
coat arrives after a while—the good- 
bys are repeated. 

“Vamos! Let's go!’ shouts the con- 
ductor, and the train goes on...” 
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The Traveler Beads 


for Home 


By J. Morris Jones 


Managing Editor, World Book Encyclopedia 


Last summer Mr. Jones visited his 
father in Aberystwith, Wales. Here are 
some of his observations on the first lap 
of the journey home. 


{. THE train pulled out, my emo- 


tions were strangely disturbed 

and mixed. There was a heavy 
feeling of sadness at leaving the old 
home, but there was also a driving eag- 
emess to span the ocean and rejoin 
loved ones in the new home. 

The first fifty miles of my journey 
were along a single-track line. It takes 
the train three hours to cover this dis- 
tance, the only redeeming feature of 
the trip being the beautiful scenery. 
The British humorously tell the story 
of the traveler who set out for Shang- 
hai, China, along this railroad. When 
he changed trains at the end of the 
fifty miles, he said, “Thank goodness, 
that distance is covered! The worst of 
the journey is now over.” 

Railroad travelers in Britain need 
this sense of humor, for the trains are 
crowded and dirty. Rolling stock, which 
saw hard use during the war years, is 
in poor shape. Schedules mean little 
except on the main lines. Even the 
tracks, once so well kept, are over- 
grown with weeds in many places. 

If you are tempted to take a light- 
colored suit with you on a visit to Great 
Britain, resist the temptation if you in- 
tend to use the railroads. 

The hotel where I stayed in South- 
ampton on the eve of sailing for home 
was comfortable. But it is an annoying 
inconvenience to have to carry towel 
and soap with you. What you do with a 
damp towel when you still have clean 
linen in your traveling bag was some- 
thing I failed utterly to solve. 

Nor do you take readily to the busi- 
ness of sitting down in restaurants and 
hotel dining rooms to find no napkin — 
not even a paper one. Even paper is at 
a terrific premium. The morning news- 
paper has but four pages and that I 
guarantee can be scanned in four min- 
utes flat unless you are a very slow 
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reader. Don’t make the mistake I made 
of entering an English fruit shop with- 
out basket or container. I had the choice 
of carrying the string beans I had pur- 
chased in my pockets or of leaving them 
because there was’ r bag in 
sight. Yes, I left tl 

You heave a trem 
lief when you finally the Queen 
Mary and are comfort. settled in 
your stateroom. It seems to have taken 
hours to pass under the scrutiny of 
steamship authorities, immigration offi- 
cers, and customs officials. For the bene- 
fit of the latter, you had to open your 
bags and point out your purchases and 
gifts and answer innumerable ques- 
tions. 

So, once aboard, you feel that the 
heavy hand of officialdom has, in part, 
been lifted and you begin to breathe 
more freely. Great Britain is overrun by 
swarms of government officials. 

But there still are rugged British in- 
dividuals to be found. One sunny after- 
noon, I was on my way to a woolen 
factory located in the country well off 
the beaten track. After following path- 
ways through the fields for more than 
two miles, I finally stumbled on the mill 
at the bottom of a glen. A babbling 
brook, such as delighted the heart of 
Tennyson, furnished the power in a 
truly idyllic setting. I could spy but one 
individual at work so I inquired of him 
about the whereabouts of the boss. I 
shall always remember his reply. 

“I am the boss. I am the factory hand. 
You are looking at the capitalist man- 
ager. You are also looking at the union 
official. As manager, I can fire the fac- 
tory hand. As worker, I can tell the 
blinking boss to go to Hades. In fact, 
my friend, I am the whole works. What 
can I do for you?” 

Contrast that philosophy with that of 
the two Hereford coal heavers who my 
friend said brought him a load of coal 
and coke. The coal had been unloaded 
when one of the men realized that it 
was within a few minutes of five 
o'clock. They immediately climbed on 
the truck and drove back to the coal 
yard even though it would have taken 
but a few minutes more to unload the 
coke and finish the job. Alas, no, it had 
to be done next morning. It was not 
this attitude that helped th the past to 
make Britain great. 


sigh of re- 





The passenger list on this return voy- 
age consists largely of men—on their 
way to or from business — a fact which 
brings an involuntary smile to my lips 
for it makes me think of the garb of the 
typical business man in the city of Lon- 
don. You have guessed correctly. There 
is the inevitable striped morning trou- 
sers, the bowler hat, spats, and a per- 
fectly rolled umbrella hanging off the 
left arm. 

Incidentally, the English trousers are 
much higher waisted than are the Amer- 


‘ican — doubtless to prevent that hiatus 


which sometimes shows between the 
American vest and trousers. One Amer- 
ican who had proudly bought an Eng- 
lish suit was asked by his neighbor 
how he liked it. 

“I like it fine,” was his reply, “except 
for the fact that the trousers hurt me 
under the shoulders.” 

When I sat down to my first meal on 
shipboard, the table steward immedi- 
ately spotted me as an American. “I 
suppose, sir,” he said, “the first thing 
you want is some coffee.” Readily admit- 
ting that it would be welcome, for the 
English coffee is something out of this 
world, nevertheless, I had to confess 
my immediate desire was for three 
glasses of milk. And, as I drank it un- 
ashamedly, I pondered on the alacrity 
with which most Britishers can spot an 
American, even when you don’t have a 
chance to betray yourself by speaking. 

First of all, they note your gay-col- 
ored necktie for, generally speaking, 
British neckties are drab-colored, nar- 
row, and of the utility variety. Wear 
plain ties and you are still inadequately 
disguised because the cut of your 
clothes gives you away. Put on British 
clothes, and they can still spot you. 
They claim that the style of haircut is a 
giveaway and that there is a tilt to the 
American’s head and chin which mark 
you instantly as from the land where 
gum is chewed. 
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HIS chapter is called “How to Give 
It Punch.” Do you think it would 
have been better to call it “How Added 
Punch Can Be Given to Your Writing”? 
No; you can easily see that it wouldn't. 
But why is “How to Give It Punch” 
better than “How Added Punch Can Be 
Given to Your Writing”? Let’s look a 
little more closely at the two titles. First 
of all, “How to Give It Punch” is short- 
er. It has five words, and the other 
title has nine. In the second place, the 
verb is in the active voice (give) in one 
title and in the passive voice (be given) 
in the other. Third, “How to Give It 
Punch” has the main word punch at 
the end and the other title buries it 
in the middle. So our title is better 
than “How Added Punch Can Be Given 
to Your Writing” because it follows 
these three rules: 


l. Be brief. 
2. Use active words. 
8. Wind up with a “bang.” 


In writing, the difference between 
the active and the passive voice makes 
all the difference in the world. The ac- 
tive voice, which shows who is doing 
something — as in I hit Johnnie — makes 
a sentence strong; the passive voice, 
which shows who is being acted on — as 
in Johnnie is being hit by me — makes 


a sentence weak. A sentence that is* 


cast in the active voice hits the mind of 
the reader and makes him sit up and 
take notice. A passive-voice sentence 
passes through his mind without much 
trace. 


Live Writing 
One reason for this may be that the 


passive voices of all verbs are formed 
with some such word as is or was or 
are or being. These words are so com- 
mon in our language that they mean 
very little to a reader. He hardly notices 
them on a page. By using the passive 
voice too often, we stuff our writing 
with dozens and dozens of is’s and was’s 
and are’s and make it dull and unin- 
teresting, instead of making it interest- 
ing by using live, kicking verbs. 

We don’t mean to say, of course, that 
the passive voice should never be used. 
There is a place for it whenever you 
want to draw the reader’s attention to 
the person who suffers or gets some- 
thing. It is natural to write 
Billie was showered with birthday pres- 

ents. : 

But these are exceptions. As a rule, if 
you switch a sentence from the passive 
to the active voice it will read better. 

As an example, here are a few para- 
graphs translated from the passive voice 
into the active voice. Look at the active- 
voice passage. Doesn't it have more 
punch? 


By Rudolf Flesch and A. H. Lass 


An excerpt from the book The Way to Write 


Use these tricks to make 


your writing alive and kicking 


Passive Voice: 

It is well known that advertising is 
designed to sell merchandise. But it is 
usually not realized how much plan- 
ning and work is being put into it. No 
effort is spared by manufacturers to 
get our minds used to their products. 
Once it was considered enough to be 
better known than the closest competi- 
tor. Now advertising slogans are being 
built into our everyday life. 

Many complaints are heard about 
this. Advertising is being attacked be- 
cause our press is too dependent on 
advertising income. It is also said that 
our radio entertainment is being cheap- 
ened since practically all of it is spon- 
sored by advertisers. Even the beauty 
of our country is considered spoiled be- 
cause our highways are lined by bill- 
boards. 

These complaints have been answered 
by a strong counter-argument: Thanks 
to advertising, our standard of living 
has been made the highest in the world. 


Active Voice: 


Everybody knows that advertisers 
want to sell merchandise. But not every- 
body realizes how much planning and 
work they put into it. They spare no 
effort to hammer the names of their 
products into our minds. Once they con- 
sidered it enough to beat the closest 
competitor. Now they build their adver- 
tising slogans into our everyday lives. 

Many people are complaining about 
this. They attack advertising because 
our press depends too much on adver- 
tising income. They say that the adver- 
tisers who sponsor practically all of our 
radio entertainment have cheapened it. 
They point to the billboards that line 
our highways and spoil the beauty of 
our country. 

But these complaints provoke a strong 
counter-argument: Advertising has made 
our standard of living the highest in the 
world. ... 


Build Up to the End 


How about the third rule: Wind up 
with a “bang”? It’s the most important 
of our rules for giving our writing 
punch. If yourare like most people and 
save the frosting on your cake until the 
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end, then you won’t have much trouble 
with it. The principle is exactly the 
same: You take the most important or 
most effective word or idea and save it 
up until the end of the sentence. Natu- 
rally, if you are greedy and always start 
with the choice bits, then you won't 
have any icing left to top off your sen- 
tences and each one of them will taper 
off into measly, left-over word-crumbs. 

But if you pay a little attention — and 

particularly if you are the frosting-at- 

the-end kind of person — then you will 
naturally build all your sentences up. 

We cannot give you any general rule 
for doing this. You must know what 
word or idea in each sentence you want 
to lead up to. You must make up your 
mind what word to put at the end- 
where it will stick in ths reader’s mind. 
You must decide which is the cake to 
eat and the frosting to save. 

Suppose Jimmy is your best friend. 
He is the star of the basketball team 
and he has a beautiful sister, Betty. 
Now you want to write something about 
Jimmy. Naturally, you will want to say 
all these things about him. But the 

uestion is, “In what order?” The choice 
pends on you — on the thing you con- 
sider most important and most remark- 
able about Jimmy, the thing you really 
want to tell your reader about him. 

Whatever it is, the trick is to put it last. 
This is how you write about Jimmy, 

the basketball player: 

My best friend, Jimmy — Betty’s brother 
—is the star of our basketball team. 
This is how you write about Jimmy, 

the brother of Betty: 

My best friend Jimmy, the star of our 
basketball team, has a beautiful sis- 
ter, Betty. 

And this is how you write about 
Jimmy, your best friend: 

Betty’s brother Jimmy, the star of our 
basketball team, is my best friend. 
Sometimes a dash (—) before the last 

word will add even more force to it. 
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That’s a good thing to remember. If you 
want to underline the last word in a 
sentence, don’t underline it but put a 
dash in front of it. That may sound odd, 
but actually the position of a word at 
the end of a sentence, after a dash, 
makes it stronger than any underlining 
could make it. In fact, underlining 
doesn’t help much if you want to stress 
a word or phrase; and there is always 
the danger that you will fall into the 
“underlining habit.” Compare 


I got a sweater, a couple of books, and 
an accordion for Christmas. 
with 


For Christmas I got a sweater, a couple 
of books, and — an accordion. 
Exclamation points, too, should be 

used with care. Don’t try to use them 
to dress up a sentence that isn’t exciting 
in the first place. The punch must come 
from the inside—that is, from the 
words. If you haven't built up to an 
idea, then you can’t expect it to make 
an impression just because it is followed 
by an exclamation point. In this sen- 
tence, for instance, the exclamation 
point doesn’t help at all: 
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There were blooming magnolia trees I 
noticed when I was walking through 
Elm Street last Wednesday! 


But if you build up your idea prop- 
erly, you don’t need the exclamation 
point: 

Walking through Elm Street last Wednes- 
day, I had an unforgettable experi- 
ence: I saw it lined with magnolia 
trees in full bloom. 


But you can add more punch by 
other means. You can build up to your 
final word by preparing the reader's 
mind for what’s going to come. You can 
form your words and sentences into pat- 
terns so that the idea you want to play 
up comes at a natural high point. 

There is no one single rule for this. 
You can build word patterns in many 
different ways. You can form a pattern 
by repeating a word or phrase; or by 
following three or four long sentences 
with a short one; or by putting a few 
short sentences before a long one; or by 
writing your words in a rhythmical pat- 
tern; or by doing several of these things 
together. In other words, you can play 
with your language and make it do 
tricks. Of course, you wouldn’t want to 
do this always, but for special occasions 
it’s useful to know how to make your 
words twice or ten times or twenty times 
as effective. 
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Word and Sentence Patterns 


Suppose you are writing about the 
first time you were flying in an airplane. 
There wouldn’t be much punch in it if 
you wrote it this way: 

Then the plane turned and left the 
ground and I thought that this was 
the first time I was flying and looked 
out of the window. I had to be 
strapped to my seat with a belt. 


But here is haw we can build the 
media up by repeating the word flying: 
The plane turned and left the ground. 

We were in the air. All my life I had 

been thinking about flying. I had 

been reading about flying. I had been 
dreaming about flying. The moment 
was here, It was 12:35 p.m., Sunday, 

April 27, 1947. I was flying. 

Or let’s put the idea into a short sen- 
tence that follows three long ones like 
the crack of a whip: 

Strapped to my seat with a belt, I sat 
terise and excited and looked out of 
the window. Now the plane made a 
sharp turn and, with the engines roar- 
ing, gathered speed and finally left 
the ground. The moment had come 
of which I had been thinking and 
dreaming ever since I could remem- 
ber. I was flying. 

And now let’s show our excitement 
by the rhythm of the words: 

Gathering speed, the plane rolled on. 
It left the ground and was up in the 
air. The moment had come: I was 
flying. 

Finally, here are a few tricks in 
combination: word rhythm, repeated 
phrase, and a crack-of-a-whip ending: 
The plane turned, the engines started 

roaring again, and up we went. The 

airport buildings sank away. “This is 
it,” I said to myself, “this is it at last. 

I am flying.” 

We are sure that you'll get the point 
from these five versions. But maybe we 
should give you another example. Let's 
use this opportunity to tell you with as 
much force as.we can the main thing 
about writing: 

Writing isn’t just spelling; it’s much 
more than spelling. Writing isn’t just 
grammar; it’s much more than grammar. 
Writing is grasping ideas, seeing images, 
harnessing words — giving shape and 
form to thoughts. What matters most in 
writing is not the rules and conventions 
for putting words on paper. What mat- 
ters most in writing is the writer's mind. 


Copyright 1947, by Harper & Brothers. 
Reprinted by permission from The Way to 
Write, by Rudolf Flesch and A. H. Lass. 
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HE sights which we Americans see 

when “we look at the world” are de- 
scribed in several of this week’s fea- 
tures. How good a “traveler” are you? 
How much of what you read can you 
remember? . 


Old World Treasure 


I. Can you answer these questions 
about the story, “Buried Treasure”? 


1. Did Miss Randall have a con- 
genial, friendly nature? (a) Can you 
name two specific points mentioned in 
the story which prove your answer? 

2. Was Miss Randall a relaxed per- 
son, not too self-conscious, or was she 
overly concerned with “appearances” 
and proprieties? (a) Can you name two 
specific incidents in the story which 
support your answer? 

8. What impressions did you receive 
of Miss Randall's fellow-tourists? (a) 
What point in the story gives you these 
impressions? 

4. Were Miss Randall’s attitudes and 
reactions like those of “typical” tourists? 


(a) If not, what were her attitudes? 
5. In Margaret Fuller’s selection, in 
“We Look at the World,” Miss Fuller 
describes various types of Americans 
abroad. (a) In which of these categories 
would you place Mrs. Augustus 
Crabbe? (b) In which would you place 
the elderly gentleman from Trenton, 
New Jersey? (c) Do you think Miss 
Randall fits into any of these groups? 
(d) Give reasons for answer to (c). 


They Have Style! 


Not only do different Americans see 
different things when they go abroad, 
but they also report them in different 
ways, You read a splendid patchwork- 
quilt of reporting styles in “We Look at 
the World.” The quotations below are 
taken from various selections in that 
article. Following each quotation is a 
group of questions which will help you 
to analyze the style of that writer. First 
identify the writer of each quotation; if 
you cannot do this from memory, re- 
read the article. Then go on to answer 
the questions. 

1. “Then the incipient assassin held 
a basin of water under my chin and 
slopped its contents over my face, and 
into my bosom, and down the back of 
my neck, with a mean pretense of wash- 
ing away the soap and blood.” 

(a) Can you translate the phrase 


incipient assassin into simpler language? 
(b) This writer often achieves humor 
by counterbalancing two different 
levels of vocabulary in the same sen. 
tence. Which word in the quotation 
above humorously clashes with the 
pedantic phrase incipient assassin? (c) 
Understatement and overstatement are 
other humorous devices frequent) 
found in this author’s writings. Which 
word in the quotation above achieves 
humor because of its casual overstate 
ment? (d) How does the author use 
the word mean in this sentence? 

2. “The Americans are sun-dried, 
the English are baked in the oven.” 

(a) Note how deftly the author uses 
imagery to point up the differences be- 
tween the Americans and the English, 
Can you explain, in simple exposition, 
the contrast which the author is mak- 
ing? (Can you think of a picturesque 
image which would make the same 
point which the author makes?) 

3. “The black Homburg is still em- 
blem of the professions, but would 
readily be doffed for a platter of Ham- 
burg.” 

(a) What is the meaning behind the 
author’s polished play on the words 
Homburg and Hamburg? 

4. “If you'll listen, you can hear the 
scrape of thousands of sandals on the 
ramps and that excited hum and chat- 
ter of a crowd going to a show. They 
must have talked in Roman slang as 
they went to their seats the same way 
we do — ‘Who do you like tonight? 
What do you hear? I've got a good tip 
on the third prelim. A new guy from 
the north — they say he’s a honey, fast 
and shifty. He’s fighting for the Blues.’” 

(a) What is the effect, on the reader, 
of the author’s use of this style to de- 
scribe this scene? (Do you think he 
could possibly have achieved this effect 
by using a different style?) 
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Will you please tell me which is 
correct: 


1. “Where falls not hail, or rain, or 
any snow.” , 
2. “Where falls not hail or rain or 
any snow.” 
Can either punctuation be used? 
M. G., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The commas in the first sentence are 
wholly unnecessary. Remember that 
marks of punctuation are not used to 
decorate sentencés but to make the 


meaning clear. Sentence 2 is clear 
enough as it is. But if you were to write 
the sentence without or, you'd have 
commas: 

“Where falls not hail, rain, or any 


snow.” 
° ° 


Would you kindly tell me if I can 
compare the word accurate, that is, can 
I use more accurate, most accurate? Is 
this permissible? 


T. G., Roosevelt H. §., Kulpmont, Pa. 


Actually, accurate, according to 
Webster, means “In exact or careful 
conformity to truth.” But in common, 
everyday speech and writing we do say 
“more accurate” and “most accurate” 
slightly modifying the meaning: “nearer 
and nearest to accuracy.” Grammarians 
are somewhat divided over this point. 


But if you want to compare “accurate” 
at least one authority on English gram- 
mar is on your side. (Jespersen— Es- 
sentials of English Grammar, p. 224.) 
° o °o 
I have seen the following word 
spelled two ways. Which is correct? 
(1) Naphtha; (2) Naptha. 


Naphtha is correct. The “ph” is pro- 
nounced “f”: naftha. The second spell- 
ing is, I suspect, the one that you have 
seen in the national soap advertise- 
ments. It’s original —but not correct. 
And there’s nothing that anybody can 
do about soap advertisers. 

o oO co 


What is the correct pronunciation of 
fuchsia? gala? 
V. R., Dallas, Texas 
“Few-shuh” is correct. Pronounce 
gala as if it were spelled “gay-luh.” 
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A Latin teacher from Ohio does some 


unanticipated excavating in Sicily 


By Vincent Sheean 


Author of Personal History and 


Not Peace But a 


HERE was only one place to sit 
| down when Miss Randall came 

into the terrace. It was at a table 
set for three people but in possession, 
just now, of only one, a florid dark lady 
in a gaily checked dress. Miss Randall 
paused at this table and spoke. 

“All the other places seem taken,” she 
said. “May I... ?” 

The florid dark lady accepted Miss 
Randall with a nod. 

“Of course,” she said. “Yes, indeed. 
Of course. Do sit down. You'll get a 
waiter if you try hard enough. Lovely 
day.” 

Miss Randal] agreed that it was a 
lovely day, offered thanks for the chair 
and then took it, reflecting that it 
seemed harder to detect a nationality 
in Sicily than anywhere else. This florid 
dark woman, for example, might have 
been almost anything — her appearance 
was not English, but her voice was 
more English than American, more Aus- 
tralian, perhaps, than either. You never 
could tell. Miss Randall had only the 
day before been engaged in converse 
for at least an hour with an elderly 
gentleman whom she took to be an Eng- 
lish eccentric, an artist perhaps —he 
had sketching materials with him — up 
there at the Roman theater, and he had 
fluttered her heart by the mention of 
far-off things; he had a huge plaid 
shawl for his knees; and in spite of 
these insignia he had proved to be, in 
the final expansive confessional mo- 
ments of their talk, a citizen of Trenton, 
New Jersey, exiled, or possibly expelled, 
to Taormina. The influences of Sicilian 
landscape and mixed company seemed 
to have a leveling effect upon the 
Anglo-Saxon differences, Miss Randall 
thought. 

A waiter noticed her hungry motions 
of the hand and dumped a plate of 
sandwiches and some tea in front of her. 
She stretched her feet surreptitiously 
under the table and wished she could 
take her shoes off. She had been walk- 


Reprinted from The Pieces of a Fan, by 
Vincent Sheean, copyright, 1937, by Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 


Sword 


J 


Buried 
Treasure 


ing for a long time in the hills, perhaps 
three hours. The broad and brilliant 
outlines of the coast fell boldly away 
from the terrace of the hotel, defying 
the picture post card and the tourist’s 
camera. It looked more superb than any 
scene of reality has the right to look, 
the towering mountain and the azure 
sea, exactly azure, far below on the 
edge of the white sand. A sober mind 
like Miss Randall’s was likely to recoil 
in unbelief at the view of the land and 
sea from the heights of Taormina. She 
preferred, actually, less startling aspects 
of the island and was on the point of 
pursuing her journey in the hope of 
finding them. These pictorial splendors, 
alive, as they were, with Anglo-Saxons 
who talked about tea and weather, 
were not exactly what Miss Randall had 
in mind when she bought her ticket 
for the tour. She was a teacher of Latin 
and Greek in the high school at More- 


down, Ohio, and had her objectives 
written out in a small black notebook: 
Agrigento, Selinunte, Segesta. More- 
over, she knew exactly what she would 
find there, what to look for and what 
she would say about it to her classes 
when she got home. 

“You staying long?” the florid dark 
woman said. 

“I am leaving in the morning,” Miss 
Randall replied. Her mind had not 
been quite made up, but when she had 
spoken she realized that it now was. 
She would go to Syracuse in the morn- 
ing. 

“Which way are you going?” the 
florid lady pursued. Miss Randall ob- 
served, with some disquiet, that the 
tone was definitely conversational. 

“To Syracuse, Agrigento, Segesta and 
Palermo,” she said, hoping to answer a 
whole series of questions at once. Then, 
out of gratitude for her place at the 
table, she added: “I have never been 
in Sicily before.” 

“Ah,” said the florid woman. “Ah . . .” 

She seemed to be considering the 
possibilities opened up by this remark. 
It was a challenge most travelers could 
not resist. Usually they met it by a 
rapid display of information, admoni- 
tion and advice: which was the best 
hotel in which place and the best tea- 
room in another; what you ought on 
no account to miss when you visited 
the temples at Agrigento. This last 
chapter in the garrulous freemasonry 
of the tourist invariably afforded Miss 
Randall some secret pleasure, for she 
really knew the ancient remains better 
than those who had just been looking 
at them, and was diverted by their 
bland errors, The florid lady dismissed 
all that, however. 

“Where are you going to stay in 
Palermo?” she asked. “Not at the Villa 
Mariposa?” 

“Exactly,” said Miss Randall. “That 
is the place where I have a room, Is it 
all right?” 

“Hmm,” the lady said. Whether she 

(Continued on page 26) 








You and America’s Future 


MERICA, our country and our people— we're a 
great nation! But are we great enough? It de- 
pends upon whether you look at the whole fruit 

of the work of free men or see only the blemishes. 

We know we have not reached every one of our high 
ideals, but we're still trying! Around us swirl the prob- 
lems of the day. We face them just as our forefathers 
did. Each generation has had its own special problems. 
There has always been a struggle, but we didn’t quit! 
We kept on working and striving. 

How do you think the first settlers felt when they 
set out across a wild and forbidding ocean? Yet they 
sailed on and on! 

The covered wagons that lumbered across the plains 
into the “wild west” must have held many pioneers 
who shivered with fear of the unknown future. Beside 
the roads they saw the skel@tons of those who had tried 
and failed. But the pioneers faced their prairie schoon- 
ers ever westward, singing to keep up their courage. 

A sad part of our history was the Civil War. It made 
our nation a “house divided.” It wasn’t easy to break 
the family ties. Yet, loyalties made some Americans 
wear blue, while others wore grey. The people of that 
generation, too, faced their problems with courage! 

Today, complaints and criticisms blow about our 
heads with every passing breeze. Civil rights! Labor 
and strikes! High prices! Industrial monopolies! Racial 
and religious prejudice! Housing! The atom bomb! 


Yes, we have problems! 

A train speeds across the country. Let’s get on and 
look at our land. We board the train in one of the 
biggest cities of the world, New York. We'll travel for 
almost three thousand miles before we reach San Fran- 
cisco. Even so we will touch only a small part of our 
great area, for the United States covers almost three 
million square miles. 


Our Founding Fathers Planned Well 


From the windows of the train we look out, com- 
fortable and safe in a free land. Hour after hour we 
glide through the fruitful countryside. 

Our forefathers fashioned our tountry from the vir- 
gin soil. They blessed it with the sweat of those who 
toiled and the blood of those who died to make a land 
of free people. 

They planned well, those founding fathers. The re- 
sults show in the well-fed and comfortably clothed peo- 
ple we see from the train windows. Nowhere in the 


world do the people have such a high standard of living. . 


The train pushes on and the wheels begin to beat out 
a rhythm. It’s the blank verse of one of our great poets, 
Carl Sandburg: 
“man the dreamer of deep dreams, 
man the shaper and maker, 
man, the answerer.” 
On through the night, bright windows of-little farms 
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and villages flash by. Each tiny light means a family, 
and they're not afraid! They have no fear of the heavy 
step of any secret policeman. 

Through the big industrial cities the train travels — 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Gary, Chicago. As morn- 
ing comes we see some of the workers pass the train, 
and they’re not brow-beaten or starving. Their dinner 
pails are full of food. They swing along completely 
confident that they can take care of themselves. They 
are free and self-respecting men. 

The train plows on through Illinois where the Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates took place, and then into lowa 
where the tall corn grows. 

Later the train takes us through Nebraska; then Wyo- 
ming with its cowboys. 

Utah is green and lush where the Mormons have 
rescued the earth from the dry and alkaline soil. Along 
with the gifts of nature was a huge Salt Lake in the 
barren earth. 


As the train glides on the wheels grind out their © 


message: 


“The people will live on, 
The people so peculiar in renewal and comeback 
You can’t laugh off their capacity to take it!” 





Twilight of the fourth day and we are in California 
where the people once rushed for gold. Few found it. 
fet, there is always a rich promise of tomorrow for 
anyone who watches the sunset from Golden Gate. 


We Face the Future Undaunted 


Night comes to a free people. With it the realization 
that our democracy has left many things undone. 


“In the darkness, with a great bundle of grief, the 
people march, 

In the night, and overhead a shovel of stars for 
keeps, 

the people march. 

Where to? What next?” 


What next? This is where you join the Cavalcade of 
America. On every horizon new frontiers beckon to 
the young people of America who are now in school 
or college. You are the problem solvers of the future. 
It is up to you to build that more “perfect union — to 
root out the defects of our democracy — to show how 
people of all groups can live together in harmony. It 
is you who will organize the nations of the world to 
work together for a just and durable peace. It is you 
who will tame the energy of the atom for the welfare 
and not the destruction of mankind. 

To that challenge, will you offer less than did the 
undaunted founders of our freedom? . . . “with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, 
and our sacred Honor.” 
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Q. When a boy is late for a date, 
should the girl call his home, go over 
to his house, or wait in her own home? 


A. He said he'd pick you up at 8:00 
sharp. At 8:15, you’ve combed your 
hair half a dozen times. By 8:30, you're 
pacing the front porch. At 8:45, you're 
muttering grimly to yourself, “He 
wouldn’t dare stand me up . . . or would 
he???” And every second your morale 
goes down another notch, Comes 9, 
you're ready to cal] out the police. And 
if time still marches on, you break into 
the If-he-w er e-the-last-m aq-in-t he- 
world-I-w oul dn’ t-date-him-again re- 
frain. 

This watching and waiting is hard on 
your nervous system and on his date 
rating. If possible, a boy should always 
call a girl when he’s going to be more 
than 15 minutes late for a date. There 
are many times when a fellow is un- 
avoidably detained; but there are few 
times when he can’t get to a phone and 
explain the delay. 

If a boy hasn’t cultivated this court- 
esy, a girl will just have to hold the 
front until he arrives. She shouldn’t go 
to his house. However, if he’s unusually 
late, there’s no reason why she shouldn’t 
call his home, instead of pacing the 
floor. He may have missed the bus, 
been held up at a club meeting, or had 
to fight for his turn at the family bath- 
tub. And if you know the reason, you 
won't work - yourself into a needless 
rage. 

Even if you suspect that he’s merely 
forgotten about the date, swallow your 
pride and give him a buzz. He may be 
embarrassed — but not half as embar- 
rassed as he'll be if he recovers from 
his lapse of memory a week from now. 


Q. The boy I date is a terrible show- 
off. I like him, but I don’t like to be 
made conspicuous everywhere I go. 
What can I do? 


A. There’s one in every crowd. If 
he’s not trying to demonstrate the archi- 
tectural principle of the Tower of Pisa 
with The Fudge Shop’s soda glasses, 
he’s broadcasting his impersonation of 
William Bendix to everyone on the 
Main Street bus. When you invite him 
to Sue Dexter's party, he’s the fellow 
who hoists the Dexters’ pedigreed 
Persian cat up onto the chandelier. He 
may not be the star of the show, but he 
certainly stops it. And playing his lead- 
ing lady is tough on any gal’s poise. ° 

However, frequently these “villains” 
are frustrated heroes. Often a boy re- 
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sorts to horseplay because he hasn't 
discovered any other way of attracting 
people’s attention. You may be able to 
help him realize that there are other 
ways of interesting people, besides put- 
ting on the Big Act. Try building up his 
prestige in other departments. 

Tell Jeep your Dad wants his specifi- 
cations on that tennis court he and his 
brothers built last summer, If you can 
get him into a serious man-to-man dis- 
cussion of engineering problems with 
your Dad, he may forget his clowning 
for one evening. If Jeep’s a tennis star, 
enlist his aid in improving your back- 
hand. Or maybe you happen to know 
that your joker did a bang-up job on his 
last history theme? Why not put in a 
plug for him next time the gang gathers; 
tell them Mr. Keevy said Jeep’s theme 
was the best one turned in all year. A 
performer who counts on audience re- 
action usually slants his act toward the 
most appreciative corner of the house. 

So, don’t feel obliged to applaud 
Jeep's bad manners or loud, corny 

umor. But be on the lookout for those 
accomplishments for which he honestly 
deserves recognition, and play them up. 

If tact and a friendly interest don’t 
turn the trick, you may have to make 
with the _ straight-from-the-shoulder 
talk, and tell Jeep you won't be part 
of his vaudeville act — that it’s either a 
new line or a new lady. 

If he doesn’t rewrite his script after 
that, you may as well call it curtains. 
A boy who continually embarrasses you 
in front of friends and family is not the 
fellow to head your cast of characters. 


Q. I am 16 and live with my grand- 
parents. Since none of my uncles dated 
girls before they were 19 or 21, my 
grandparents think 21 is the proper 
age. They realize that boys (my friends) 
in my class do date girls; still they never 
say anything that makes me think they 
approve. I have a hunch they might 
yield, but I don’t actually know how to 
say, “Grandmother, I have a date with 
Mary Glover this afternoon.” Informa- 
tion, please. 


A. Easy does it. Why not invite one 
or two of your friends to drop around 
some Saturday afternoon — with their 
girl friends. If your grandparents see a 
group of boys and girls enjoying each 
other’s company, they wil] observe for 
themselves what a natural, healthy 
companionship this is. And they will 
gradually become accustomed to the 
fact that dating procedures have 
changed since their own children were 
young. 

It’s often hard. for parents to adjust 
to the fast-changing social customs of 
our society, and grandparents have to 
leap over two generations to under- 
stand today’s casual boy-girl relation- 
ships. 

Once your grandparents cease to be 
surprised at your friends having dates, 
you might ask the gang to bring along 
Mary next time they drop in. And once 
Gram and Gramp count Mary as one of 
the crowd, you'll be surprised how easy 
it will be to say, “Grandmother, I'm 
taking Mary Glover to the movies this 
afternoon.” 
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Short Shots 


HEN crooks see Detective Henry 

Wittenberg, one of New York's 
finest, they run Tike, well, crooks. Hank 
is probably the greatest wrestler in the 
world. He has won the national amateur 
19]1-pound title seven times in a row 
and has never been beaten in more than 
300 matches! 

A couple of weeks ago | said nobody 
was going to improve on Bill Froats’ feat 
of striking out 18 out of 21 men in a 
seven-inning game. I was wrong. Hugh 


Frank Radcliffe, of Thomaston (Ga.)~ 


H. S., whiffed 28 men in a nine-inning 
game last month! The 28th strike-out 
was made possible when the Thomas- 
ton catcher dropped a third strike, en- 
abling the batter to reach first. Hugh 
promptly fanned the next hitter. 

That Western Maryland-Johns Hop- 
kins baseball game (college) must have 
been sadder than a cowboy movie with- 
out a bad guy. The game produced 9 
errors, 28 bases on balls, 11 stolen 
bases, and 2 homers with bases loaded. 

Earl Torgeson, the Braves’ slugger, 
is the only athlete ever “kicked off” a 
team by city law. Earl was a high school 
football star back home in Snohomish, 
Wash. But townsfolk who had seen him 
play in the semi-pro baseball champion- 
ships at the age of 11, figured his real 
future lay in baseball. 

They demanded that the football 
coach toss him off the team, lest he be 
injured. But the coach said heck, Earl 
was his whole club; to lose him might 
cost him his job. The neighbors said 
sorry, but Torgeson’s future was more 
important than the coach’s job. 

They circulated a petition, as a result 
of which the city council met and 
passed a resolution providing that if 
Torgeson wasn’t kicked off the football 
team, the coach would be fired. 

Earl’s football career ended right 
there. Six years later the Braves paid 
$100,000 to get him from Seattle. 

So many of you baseball fans liked 
my “M” big-league, all-star game, that 
I'm following it up with an “S” team: 
Sisler (1b), Stanky (2b), Schoendienst 
(3b), Stephens (ss), Slaughter-Spence- 
Seerey (cf), Seminick (c), Spahn (p), 
and Stassen (president). 

In what American League park would 
you say it is easiest to hit a home run? 
The answer is —Sportsman’s Park (St. 
Louis Browns). More home runs — 110 
—were hit there last season than in any 
other A. L. stadium. Total homers in 
the other parks were: Detroit, 109; 
New York,. 103; Boston, 102; Cleve- 
land, 101; Philadelphia, 74; Chicago, 
50; and Washington, 30. 
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Buried Treasure 
(Continued) 


was handing down a verdict on the 
Villa Mariposa or merely clearing her 
throat could not be established by her 
next remark. “I lost some spectacles 
there,” she said. 

“Dear me,” said Miss Randall. 

“Yes,” she said. “I stuck them dow 
beside me in the chair in the lounge 
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while I was listening to the music and 
forgot to pick them up afterwards, 
Stupid thing to do. Very good spec. 
tacles they were too. In a case —an 
ordinary brown case. You can’t miss 
them. There wouldn’t be any other 
spectacles there, I imagine. You might 
just leave them for me at the American 
Express when you get to Rome.” 

Miss Randall gasped slightly. 

“You want me to look for them” 
she asked. 

“Oh, it won’t be much trouble,” the 
florid lady said. “You can’t miss them. 
You'll naturally be going into the 
lounge. to listen to the music after din- 
ner. It’s the only thing to do. Well, just 
sit in the armchair nearest the orches- 
tra, on the left. That’s all you have to 
do.” 

She looked at Miss Randall a little 
coldly, as if in criticism of her incom- 
petence. 

“Oh, I’m sure I don’t mind,” said Miss 
Randall. “Tll look for them.” 

“All you have to do is pick them up,” 
the lady said. “It’s quite simple. I 
wouldn’t ask you to do it if I thought 
it would put you out at all.” 

“No, of course not,” Miss Randall 
agreed. 

“They were very good spectacles,” 
the lady repeated. “I’m quite lost with- 
out them. I declare I haven't seen a 
thing on this whole tour. I went to 
Palermo first, and then Selinunte and 
Segesta and Agrigento, all those places, 
and Syracuse, just the reverse of your 
tour. Exactly the same thing, only the 
other way round.” 

The lady produced a card and laid it 
firmly on the table. 

“That’s my name,” she said. “Mrs. 
Augustus Crabbe, and you can send 
the glasses to the American Express in 
Rome. if you aren’t actually going there 
yourself. Are you going to Rome?” 

“I am not quite sure,” Miss Randall 
said. “I have only arranged the Sicilian 
part of the journey.” 

“You must go to Rome,” said Mrs. 
Crabbe. “You can’t possibly miss Rome. 
It’s full of — full of things.” 

She paused over the table for a mo- 
ment, facing the panorama, her florid 
face exhibiting signs of feeling —a feel- 
ing which Miss Randall diagnosed as 
midway between sorrow and rage. 





“Look at that view,” she said. “Well, 
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She shook hands, almost as a mark 
of punctuation to her observation on 
the view, and Miss Randall did not even 
have time to condole with her upon 
her misfortunes; another moment the 
gay checked dress was dwindling away 
through the chairs and tables towards 
the hotel. Miss Randall consumed one 
more morsel of cake in thoughtful 
silence. The things people asked you,, 
the people you met... ! 

She did not see Mrs. Crabbe again 
and did not, in fact, think of the lost 
spectacles during the next few days. 
There was altogether too much to en- 
gage her attention. She _ no idle and 
ignorant traveler; she really knew what 
the Greeks had been up to during their 
centuries on this island. There was no 
meaningless marble for her, no god 
without a power and no tyrant without 
a history; poets and _ philosophers 
walked in the temple street; she could 
have talked to them, although perhaps 
not in an accent they would have 
readily understood; she trembled, every 
time she sat down in the theatre at 
Syracuse (and she frequented the place 
at sunset and sunrise and by moonlight 
and all such romantical hours), at the 
thought that possibly, just possibly, the 
ghost of Plato stood over her. 

She had declaimed a passage of 
Euripides there one night in the theater, 
all by herself, in a loud voice, a great 
whacking chorus out of The Trojan 
Woman, and felt much better after- 
wards, uplifted, serene, as if in some 
way she had been able to join the white- 
robed throng that had once passed 
there. When she got back to the hotel 
she wondered if she, too, were becom- 
ing a little odd under the influence of 
the place. 

“Mercy,” she thought, “what if any- 
body had seen or heard me?” 

But she did not really mind. In fact 
she thought she might tell her pupils at 
home all about it. It might give a little 
life to the desolate pursuit of Greek 
verbs. Miss Randall sketched temple 
columns and copied inscriptions, talked 
to her fellow travelers when she had to 
and read poetry of nights after she had 
gone to her rocm; thus, before another 
three weeks were over, she had finished 
her slow round of the island and arrived 
in Palerme. On the first night there, 
when she went into the lounge of the 
Villa Mariposa after dinner to listen to 
the music, she .remembered Mrs. 
Augustus Crabbe and the spectacles. 

The Villa Mariposa was a far more 
modern affair than anything to be seen 
elsewhere in Sicily; it acknowledged a 
certain kinship with Florida and Cali- 
fornia in its general arrangement of 
terrace, palms, bar, lounge and hotel 
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SENIORS 


After graduation, learn jewelry and watch- 
por, WORLD’S LARGEST WATCH- 
MA "S SCHOOL. Be independent with a 
position that knows no depressions. Step by 
— By by outstanding teachers 
ma you an expert. Tell Dad these facts 
about our school: 


* Werté'e largest watchmaking school. Six bulld- 
ngs. 

















% More and better equipment than any other 
school. 


% Approved by Veterans Administration, National 
Council of Technical Schools, Penna State 
Board of Vocational Education. 

% Jewelers everywhere recognize our graduates as 
experts: 

we Established in 1936. 


Many of our graduates earn high salaries. 
Our placement service helps you find a posi- 
tion in the city of your choice. Prepare now 
for the future — the first step is to write for 
our 24-page catalog. Send coupon today. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
HOROLOGICAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
808 Ridge Ave., Dept. 27, Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


Please rush illustrated catalog and full de 
tails. This places me under no obligation. 


















NAME AGE 
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CITY STATE___ 








orchestra. It was a huge, luxurious mod- 
ern hotel half filled with Americans and 
English, and its table-d’hote dinner was 
eaten to the strains of Butterfly, Tosca 
and Manon. When these, and the meal, 
had been dealt with, the orchestra 
moved to the big lounge opening onto 
the terrace, and most of the diners 
moved too; in these ampler surround- 
ings knitting was done, snapshots ex- 
changed, conversation engaged, to the 
strains of Manon, Tosca and Butterfly. 
As she entered the lounge her eye was 
caught by the second armchair on the 
left: Mrs. Crabbe’s armchair. It was 
empty. She walked over to it briskly 
and sat down before it could be claimed 
by anybody else. 

Miss Randall waited. As she waited 
she edged her chair slightly into the 
protective shadow of a palm. The guests 
of the Villa Mariposa settled into their 
chairs, listening to a particularly pas- 
sionate violin soar through the tenor 
tune in the last act of Tosca. The more 
it soared, the safer Miss Randall felt. 
She thrust her hand down beside her 
between the cushion and the wall of 
her chair; thrust it deep; clawed in 
darkness, A slim, hard object met her 
exploring fingers. She withdrew the 
slim, hard object cautiously. 

“Mercy,” she said half aloud, “the 
dirt!” 

Her hand was indeed dirty, almost 
as grimy as if she had thrust it into 
a coalbin, and decorated as well with 
bits of dark fuzz and fluff; but in the 
fingers lay a very nice gold pencil. Miss 
Randall looked at it in some dismay. 
Mrs. Augustus Crabbe had said noth- 
ing about a pencil. 

Miss Randall stowed the pencil in 
her handbag with the rapidity of klep- 
tomania. She had just reflected that it 
undoubtedly belonged to somebody, if 
not to Mrs. Crabbe, and would have to 
be explained or disposed of somehow. 
She had no wish to be involved in a 
brawl! with some angry fellow tourist 
who had lost a gold pencil. That could 
wait. 

Just now she had other business. 
Having- begrimed her hand and risked 
her respectability by this public ex- 
cavation of the furniture, she was not 
going to leave off until she -had found 
Mrs, Crabbe’s glasses, even if it meant 
an evening’s work. When she judged 
the time right, and no eye upon her, 
she plunged her hand and arm again 
into the darkness. This time her search 
was long. There seemed to be a kind 
of shallow dip underneath the cushion; 
and there she found the glasses where 
they had crept to rest. She drew out the 
“ordinary brown case” and saw that her 
industry had been rewarded. 

In the ethics and economy of Miss 
Randall’s mind this is where she ought 











to have stopped; this is where, at any 



















other time, she would have stopped, shoe, do 







It was none of her business how myc} And the 
dirt, debris and curiosity might } at More 
stowed beneath the untouched cushion; and the 
of a Sicilian hotel. Moreover, the grime This : 
that had already sullied her hand ang her tos 
arm was enough to discourage her from ing she 
further exertions. But she did not stop. could k 
The lust of the excavator had descended right to 
upon her, and her fingers tingled for , hers. Sk 
new expedition into the depths, No. to Mrs. 
body was looking; the orchestra wa; she to | 
wallowing in the most luscious phrases took it 
to be found in La Boheme; she tried have to 
the other side. and ex] 
The dilemma of conscience ceased picion 
the moment her hand reached the as W ell 
depths of the chair, and she scrambled dall’s c 
for a moment there with unashamej jump 
pleasure. Then she drew out her hand, boggles 
and for the last time, for in it she be not be 
held something much too valuable, in it; it ¢ 
her own eyes at least, to be treated logic 0 
lightly: a small medallion, in slightly it was 
curved but intact marble, cut with the son. S 
head of an ancient tyrant. She gazed posses: 
at it in stupefaction. It was one of the whate 
coins of the Greek states, perhaps of For 
Syracuse, in an age that enjoyed Miss the si 
Randall’s particular homage; it prob the ql 
ably came from the fifth century B.C; the co 
and although there were rows upon at Mo 
rows of such medallions in all the muse. to tak 
ums and even some (surreptitiously) pulled 
for sale in the shops, she had never seen and s' 
a more perfect one. She held it in her opaqu 
left hand and explored itg carving with her € 
the tip of her right forefinger. It was glasse 
exquisite, exact and pure. If she had “M 
been asked what particular thing she She 1 
most wanted to take with her from withe 
Sicily she would have said something _ Pit 
like this. She slipped it into her hand- into 
bag and got up. Something must be Crab 
done; she must at least go to her room blind 
and lock the door and think; she could bare 
not be seen with grimy hands and a shoul 
valuable (how valuable?) ancient me- colur 
dallion in them. land 
In her room she examined the treas- she 
ure for a long time, and found it good. splo 
She could not bear to leave this thing Cral 
here — to turn it over to the hall porter wou 
as a lost object. It was too beautiful; She 
and ‘after all, she had found it. It had had 
lain in the dust underneath the cush- M 
ion in that chair for weeks, months, day 
perhaps years, Perhaps the cushions SOOT 
were never moved in those chairs. For Cra 
a moment Miss Randall thought wildly wit! 
of the possibilities: what thight not be eno 
hidden in them? There were many big the 
chairs like that in the big lounge. She ‘: 
laughed. It was a sharp, nervous, vic- are 
torious laugh and bore the edge of her pen 
decision: she would keep the medal it i 
and say nothing about it. The exporta- \ 
tion of antiquities was forbidden, as wo 
she well knew, but this was such a very safe 
small antiquity that it could be carried out 


in a handbag or buried in the toe of a vill 
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shoe, down at the bottom of her trunk. 
And then she would always have it, 
at Moredown, to evoke the mountains 
and the Ionian Sea. 

This satisfaction was enough to send 
her to:'sleep happy; but the next morn- 
ing she remembered the pencil. She 
could keep her medallion; it was her 
right to do so, she had found it; it was 
hers. She could return the lost glasses 
to Mrs. Augustus Crabbe. But what was 
she to do with the gold pencil? If she 
took it to the hall porter she would 
have to explain where she had found it 
and expose herself to the possible sus- 
picion of having found other things 
as well. On the other hand, Miss Ran- 
dall’s conscience, which had taken the 
jump so easily for the medallion, 
boggled at the gold pencil and would 
not be persuaded. She copld not keep 
it; it did not belong to her. The bad 
logic of her reasoning was obvious, but 
it was a matter of feeling and not rea- 
son. She had some aesthetic right of 
possession over the medallion, none 
whatever over the pencil. 

For three or four days, while she saw 
the sights of Palermo and Monreale, 
the question was never far off around 
the corners of her mind. On the heights 
at Monreale one day, as she was about 
to take the bus back to Palermo, she 
pulled out Mrs. Crabbe’s eyeglasses 
and stuck them on her own nose. The 
opaque crisscross of the lenses made 
her eyes hurt sharply; she took the 
glasses off at once. 

“Mercy!” she said. “The poor woman! 
She must be blind, very nearly blind, 
without them.” 

Pity for Mrs. Crabbe now entered 
into her view of the matter. Mrs. 
Crabbe had gone blind to Agrigento, 
blind to Segesta, blind to Syracuse; no 
bare brown hill had ever thrust its 
shoulder into the sky for her, no temple 
columns trembled in the blue light; the 
land and the water were — what had 
she said at Taormina?—“one great 
splodge and mess and blur.” If Mrs. 
Crabbe had found the medallion she 
would never have known what it was. 
She had made a tour of Sicily as if it 
had been a tunnel on the railway. 

Miss Randall went to Rome the next 
day and called at the American Express 
soon after her arrival. She put Mrs. 
Crabbe’s glasses into an envelope and 
with them the pencil. It seemed a poor 
enough return for the lost beauties of 
the south. 

“Dear Mrs. Crabbe,” she wrote, “here 
are your glasses. I don’t know that the 
pencil also belongs to you, but I found 
it in the same place.” 

With the moral equilibrium of her 
world restored and the lovely medallion 
safe in her handbag, Miss Randall went 


- to get on the bus for Hadrian’s 
Villa, 
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You'll whir with real live action, fellows 
and girls, when you wear this keen-look- 
ing new Tootsie BEANIE’COPTER. You 
get a gay colored beanie, pressed into 
six sections, sharply scalloped around 
the edge and stitched. Top of the crown 
has a real metal sleeve-bearing mechan- 
ism en which is mounted a 5-inch heli- 
copter blade. This blade comes in bright, 
flashing color designs. 

It’s a knockout! You can get as many 
beanies as you want. For each one send 











only 25 cents and any size wrapper from 

Tootsie Rolls, Tootsie Fudge, or 

Tootsie Pops. Rush coupon today. 

») You'll be glad you did. 

Peewee SB eee es ee 
TOOTSIE ROLLS 
Box 506, New York 8. N. Y. 
You bet | want to be first in my neighborhood to sport a new 
Tootsie BEANIE’COPTER. For each one | enclose 25¢ (in coin) and 
@ wrapper from Tootsie Roll, Tootsie Fudge, or Tootsie Pop. 


My Name 
My Address. 





(Please Print Plainly) 


City Zone____ State 
Offer Expires Oct. 31, 1948. Supply Limited—First Come, First Served 
Void if taxed, restricted or forbidden by law in your state or 
municipality. Offer good only in United States 
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MY GREATEST DAY 


— 
“aon. 


Outstanding baseball heroes of all 
time .. . Babe Ruth . . . Dizzy Dean 
_.. Leo Durocher . . . Johnny Vander 
Meer... Ty Cobb . . . and a host of 
others tell their own stories in this 
new. 25-cent Scholastic-BANTAM. 

Read the full list.of exciting titles 
below and place your order TODAY. 
1. Twenty Grand; 2. Seventeen; 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis; 4. Long, Long 
Ago; 5. Babbitt; 6. A Saki Sampler; 7. 
Three Hostages; 8. David Harum; 9. 
Cold Journey; 10. Captain from Con- 
necticut; 11. Genghis Khan; 12. Scara- 
mouche; 13. Last’ of the Plainsmen; 14. 
Short History of the Army and Navy; 
15. Green Mansions; 16. Life on the 
Mississippi; 17. Captains Courageous; 
18. Wind, Sand and Stars; 19. Oil for 
the Lamps of China; 20. Only Yester- 
day; 21. The Lives of a Bengal Lancer; 
22. Rogue Male; 23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt; 
24. Wild Animals | Have Known; 25. 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo; 26. They 
Were Expendable; 27. This Is the Navy; 
28. Mama’s Bank Account; 29. Treasure 
Island; 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball; 31. The Pearl; 32. A Treasury of 
Folk Songs; 33. Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay; 34. Guadalcanal Diary; 35. 
Strikeout Story; 36. Home Ranch; 37. 
lwo Jima; 38. Great Stories From the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Tear off here—mail today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street. New York 17, N. Y. 
PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of 
Book Copies 


No. of 
Copies 


No. of 
Book 

















MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20¢ per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
tine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Coin or money order MUST be enclosed. 


Nome 





Addr 
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Barnyard Lullaby 


Mother: “Alice, dear, it’s bedtime. 
You know all the little chickens have 
gone to bed.” 

Alice: “Yes, Mother, and so has the 
hen.” 

The Allied Youth 


Telling Tribute 


A concert was being held in a village 
schoolroom, and it was Sandy’s turn to 
give his bagpipe solo. When he had 
finished and applause had died down, 
a voice from the back shouted: “Give 
us Annie Laurie, Sandy!” 

“What!” asked Sandy, surprised and 
flattered, “Again?” 

The-Allied Youth 


Wrong Guess 


Rich Uncle: “Sorry you don’t like 
your birthday gift, but I did ask you if 
you preferred large checks or small 
ones.” 

Nephew: “But how was I to know 


you were talking about neckties?” 
The Yellow Jacket 


No Place Like Home 


“For years,” she said, “I didn’t know 
where my husband spent his evenings. 
One night I came home early, and there 


he was.” 
The Torch, Bulkeley H. S., Hartford, Conn. 


Tongue Twister 


A tutor, who tooted a flute, 
Tried to tutor two tooters to toot, 
Said the two to the tutor, 
“Is it harder to toot or to 
Tutor two tooters to toot?” 
A. H. Parker H. S. Record, Birmingham, Ala 


Too Late 


A professor at a medical school asked 
a student how much of a certain drug 
should be administered to a patient. 
“Five grains,” said the student. A few 
minutes later the student said, “Profes- 
sor, I'd like to change my answer to 
that question.” The professor, glancing 
at his watch, replied, “Never mind, 
young man, your patient has been dead 
for forty seconds.” 


The Yellow Jacket 


Competition 
“You're very interested in that stuffed 
bird,” said the ornithologist. 
“Yes,” said the aviation expert. “I 
think its steering gear infringes one of 


my patents.” 
Christian Observer 
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Time’s A-Wasting! 


All the good lines in radio aren't 
spoken into a microphone. They tell 
about the NBC receptionist who handed 
an aspiring actress an application form. 
The actress was hesitating over the line 
that asked for her age. The receptionist 
waited patiently, then spoke: 

“Better hurry up,” she said, “Every 
minute makes it worse.” 


Irving Hoffman, Hollywood Reporter 


It Depends . . . 


The Higgintwiddles had just moved 
to the country from the big city. Mr. H. 
wanted to vote in the coming election, 
so one day he stopped the Town Clerk 
and asked: “How long must a person 
reside in this town before he can vote?” 

“What ticket?” asked the clerk. 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 
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ER or WINTER, there's @ 
— product for every type and 
color shoe. Shinola White for white 
shoes—Shinola Paste, os = 
Cream in Black, Brown, Ox BI ‘ 
and Tan for your colored am 
They're easy to apply ond — 
ical to buy. You'll find it pays 


KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 








Most Likely To Succeed... 


Choose a Champion to share your 
future. 

Have this able assistant at your 
finger tips . . . always ready to 
transfer your thoughts and inspi- 
rations to paper . . . ready to help 
in your progress and advance- 
ment. 

Your Underwood Champion 
Portable is a complete personal 
typewriter . . . with every feature 
you need to assure finest quality 
work. 

Count on your Underwood to 
help get things done quickly, eas- 















ily, and accurately. Count on this 
Champion to boost your chances 
of joining those “Most Likely To 
Succeed.” 

An Underwood Champion is a 
grand investment in your future. 
Your dad knows. Ask him for one 

. for graduation. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters . . . Adding Machines . . 
Accounting Machines . . Carbon Paper 
, . - Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


© 1948 


The Underwood ‘Sieuuin Portable Typewriter 





PROVED CHAMPION FEATURES 
THAT SPELL S-U-C-C-E-S-s: 


RINGLESS KEY TOPs.. 


+ to - 
tect finger nails. ” 


FULL CIRCLE CONCAVE KEY sur- 


FACES ... a com 
seal fort to busy 


DUAL TOUCH TUNING. Adjusts 
all keys simultaneously . . . or 


single keys ... to 
vidual touch. _— indi 


VARIABLE LINE SPACER . . . a big 


Underwood typewriter feature, 
now on your Portable. 


STANDARD RIBBON ... same as 

— on Underwood office ma- 
ines. herefore, 

Gleieee obtainable 


SMART LOOKING CARRYING 


CASE . - handy, durable, com- 
Pact . . ideal for traveling. 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Greatest Show on Earth (p. 7) 

This year is a Presidential election 
year. Three national conventions will be 
held in Philadelphia this summer. In 
this background article the procedure 
fur choosing convention delegates is ex- 
plained, as well as the method for 
nominating Presidential and Vice Presi- 
dential candidates. 


Check-Test Questions : 

How do the major parties choose 
their delegates to the national conven- 
tions? Why did they -organize a sys- 
tem of bonus delegates? What territor- 
ies send delegates? Who will call the 
conventions to order? Who is perma- 
nent chairman of the Republican con- 
vention? Who makes the keynote 
speech? What problems does the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions face in writing 
the party platform? Define these items: 
plank, bandwagon, favorite son. What 
facts does a convention consider in 
choosing a candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency? How did the party system of 
holding conventions develop? Who are 
the candidates of the “new party,” 
which will also hold its national con- 
vention in Philadelphia this summer? 


Student Activities 


1. Collect pictures and clippings of 
the Presidential primary elections being 
held in various states, and post the clip- 
pings on the bulletin board. Appoint a 
student committee to watch and re- 
port on each of the major Presidential 
— 

. Draw up individual planks (on 
foreign policy, housing, etc.) for a suit- 
(Concluded on next page) 


FOR ALL CLASSES 





Act Now! 


Renew your subscription to Sen- 
ior Scholastic now, to ensure re- 
ceiving your copies right from the 
beginning of the fall semester. 

Just enter the estimated number 
of copies needed on the postage- 
free order card bound into this is- 
sue and mail it today. Of course, 
you may revise this estimate in any 
way (within three weeks after re- 
ceiving your first issue) to meet 
your exact needs in the fall. 











Semester Review Tests 


The four-page Semester Review Tests 
for Social Studies and English classes 
will come as a supplement to your May 
24 issue of Senior Scholastic (one copy 
for each subscription). 

The Social Studies Section will in- 
clude map questions on events that hap- 
pened this semester in Europe; picture 
questions on people and places in the 
news; and the regular objective tests. 

The English Section will include 
grammar questions (based on the 
Flesch-La$s articles appearing in the 
May 3, 10, and 17 issues); What’s-My- 
Name questions on authors; and the 
regular objective questions on charac- 
ters in literature, plots of stories, etc. 
Answers will be published in the 
Teacher Edition of May 24. 


STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT ISSUE on 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Americans Abroad 
A GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
This plan is based on material on 
pages 13-17 in this issue. For Refer- 
ences, see Senior Scholastic for April 
19 on page 3-T. 
Aims 
To show what Some American travel- 


ers are like and to tell what they think 
of other lands and peoples. 


Motivation 
Have you ever been on a trip to 
another state? What impressed you 


most about the places you visited and 
the people you saw? 


Check-Test Questions 

For pages 13-16: What are the three 
types of Americans who travel abroad, 
according to Miss Fuller? Describe 
each. What did Emerson mean when 
he said “The Americans are sun-dried, 
the English are baked in the oven”? 
Why does Emerson point out that 
Americans and American ways are not 
always superior to the English and their 
ways? Is it because we feel we are 
very superior people? Or is it because 
Emerson loves the English so much? 
Why did Christopher Morley get some 
kick out of Britain’s shabbiness? What 
famous saying is Morley advocating 
when he says to learn to do things 
the way the British do when in their 
country? Describe Mark Twain's ex- 
perience in a French barber shop. How 
does Lardner describe train travel in 
France? How do Skinner and Kim- 
brough describe it? What is train travel 


(Concluded on next page) 
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For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


able platform for one or both of the 
parties, 
Note to Teachers 

“America Votes, 1948,” a 16-page 
insert, will be a special feature in the 
October 4 issue of Senior Scholastic. It 
will contain the story of the candidates, 


the issues, and the background in the 
election. 


Who Reads the Comics? (p. 3) 


Scholastic Magazines’ Institute of Stu- 
dent Opinion finds that comics are most 
popular with students in the 5th-8th 
grades and that student interest declines 
as young people grow older. 


Normalcy and Isolation (p. 9) 


Check-Test Questions 

Why did Americans vote for Hard- 
ing and a return to “normalcy” in 1920? 
Why was isolation for America impos- 
sible? What were some of the results of 
America’s confused foreign policy? How 
was America partly to blame for the 
League’s failure, for the depression, and 
for the rise of the totalitarian systems in 
Germany, Italy, and Japan? 

What was the purpose of the Wash- 
ington Disarmament -Conference ‘n 
1921? The Kellogg-Briand Pact of 








1928? How did we react to the aggres- 
sions of Japan in the Far East in the 
early 1930s? What was our policy to- 
ward Latin America during the Hard- 
ing-Coolidge period? What ambassador 
helped lay the basis for the Good Neigh- 
bor policy? 

FOR NEXT WEEK: In the May 24 
issue Dr. Commager’s series will be 
concluded. In preparation for this, 
teachers may wish to have students re- 
view his articles over the past two 
semesters. A condensed outline of major 
events in America’s rise to world power 
would be a valuable review. 


Africa (p. 10) 
Aim 

To give students an understanding of 
the area, resources, political divisions, 
and peoples of Africa. 


Discussion Questions 

Why is Africa called the “Unknown 
Continent”? Why is Africa — an area 
rich in natural resources — one of the 
last in the world to be developed? Do 
you think its climate and geography 
might have something to do with its 
slow development? What do you think 
Africa’s future will be? 


Student Activities 


1. Draw a map of Africa (see page 
11). 


2. Make a chart of nations, terri. 
tories, and other areas in Africa. Down 
the left side of your paper, name these 
areas, Across the top, leave space for 
type Of government (independent, un- 
der U. N. Trusteeship, etc.); area and 
population; resources; geographic loca- 
tion; other facts (leaders, important 
cities, etc.). 

3. Give brief oral reports on David 
Livingstone, Jan C. Smuts, Ceci] 
Rhodes, Haile Selassie, King Farouk, 
Capetown, Johannesburg. 

4, Students who have read any of 
the Martin Johnson books or other travel 
and adventure books on Africa can give 
talks on them. 

5. Plan “A Trip to Africa.” Let stu- 
dent guides show you through the vari- 
ous territories by reporting on the peo- 
ples, lands, resources, etc. 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 11) 

Tug of War: 5, 1, 4, 2, 3. 

Greatest Show: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 4-b; 5-a; 
6-a; 7-b. 

Convention Goers: 1-e; 2-b; 3-d; 4-c. 

Africa: 1-I; 2-O; 3-U; 4-O; 5-O; 6-1; 
7-O; 8-I; 9-U; 10-O; 11-O; 12-0; 153-1; 
14-O; 15-U. 

African Geography: 1-Haile Selassie I; 
2-Egypt; 3-Union of South Africa; 4 
France. 








For English Classes 
(Concluded) 


like in Latin America, according to 
Bemelmans? 

Which of the travel writers in this 
article wrote most humorously? Which 
did the best job of making you “see” 
what they saw? Explain your answer. 

For page 17: Describe the woolen 
factory. How was the woolen worker 
different in his attitude from the coal 
loaders? Are we ourselves sometimes 
like the coal workers? Explain. How 
are British men’s clothes different from 
our own? Héw can the British spot an 
American? 


Student Activities 

1. Pretend that you've just taken 
a trip to some country. Secure your 
material about the land and the people 
in one of two ways: 

A. From a story about the place 
(You might describe England in the 
time of Ivanhoe or Scotland in the time 
of Macbeth). 

B. From reading about the country 
in a geography or school encyclopedia. 
Write a letter to a friend describing 


your experiences, the things you've 
seen, the people you've talked to. If you 
like, try writing in the style of Mark 
Twain, Christopher Morley, Cornelia 
Otis Skinner, etc. If you can sketch, 
make illustrations to gq with your ac- 
count. 

2. Suppose that you have a friend 
who’s taking a trip this summer and 
you want him to write to you. He says 
that he never knows what to say. Write 
a simple, one-page guide to help him 
know what to write about. 

3. Ask the librarian if the library has 
books by the authors who described 
their travels in this article. Secure one 
of the books and read it for pleasure. 

4. Make an oral report on what a 
foreigner might think of your com- 
munity if he visited it: What customs 
would he think peculiar? 





Answers to “Read All About It” (p. 20) 


Old World Treasure: 1. 1. No. (a) She 
became alarmed at Mrs. Crabbe’s chatty, 
friendly approach; at first, she was amazed 
by Mrs. Crabbe’s presumption in suggest- 
ing that she search for the lost spectacles. 
2. She was concerned with “appearances.” 









(a) She was extremely self-conscious about 
searching the chair for the spectacles; she 
worried that someone might have seen or 
heard her when she recited Euripides at 
the theatre in Syracuse. 3. The tourists 
have little understanding or appreciation 
of the places they visit. (a) Their conver- 
sation was concerned with historical mis- 
information, places to eat, the best ho- 
tel, etc. 4. No. (a) She had a thorough 
understanding of ancient Greek and Roman 
culture, and she was impressed by it. 5. 
(a) In the first category, “the servile Amer- 
ican.” (b) The artists, who “form a class 
by themselves.” (c) Yes. (d) Her under- 
standing and appreciation placed her in 
the category of “the thinking American.” 

They Have Style: 1. (Twain) (a) Would- 
be murderer. (b) Slopped. (c) Blood. 
(d) Petty, shabby, useless. 2. (Emerson) 
(a) Americans have a rough, healthy 
naturalness, while the English are arti- 
ficial and stilted. 3. (Morley) (a) The 
Homburg is a dignified hat which has 
long been a prized emblem of professional 
men; but the food situation in England is 
so drastic that many professionals would 
surely trade this cherished sign of their 
social position for a good hamburger. 4. 
(Gallico). (a) It dramatically brings the 
scene to life for the reader; it makes peo- 
ple understandable and human by speak- 
ing of them in terms we use every day. 
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LETTERS 


Dear Editor: 

I chose Scholastic Magazines because 
of the earnest desire of the editors to 
serve teachers and pupils effectively and 
because of unbiased treatment of events. 
My students have developed a keen 
interest in current events through the 
magazines. 

Sister Marie Joan 
St. Vincent Academy 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Dear Editor: 

Your illustrations, cartoons, and charts 
are especially good in helping students 
understand printed material. 

I would not want to teach history 
courses without my weekly copy of 
Scholastic, It gives variety to classwork 
and helps them understand the main 
problems of the day. 

Eunice E. Hannon 
Luxemburg (Wis.) High School 


Dear Editor: 

I have first year students in World 
History (a year’s course). Many of them 
have foreign background. The classes 
are large and our textbook seems to 
have a too-advanced vocabulary. World 
Week is more valuable to the students 
than the textbook in some ways, and 
they like the periods but they do so need 
the background of history to understand 
today’s problems. 

I would add that students circulate 
the magazine in their home and talk 
over the problems there. That is one 
definite purpose I have in subscribing. 

Edith E. Birchard 
New Castle (Pa.) Sr. High School 


Dear Editor: 


My students are generally a lower 
grade group. I felt the interesting 
grammar and composition articles would 
be of practical use in their English 
course. So they have! I'm thoroughly 
sold on the magazine. 

The more I work with Senior Scho- 
lastic the more I am convinced I could 
build an excellent course of study for 
P. D. (Problems of Democracy) and 
English with this magazine as the chief 
source book. With 20 students (instead 
of my present 40) we might accomplish 
a real block of teaching! 

Rosana Eckman 
Kane (Pa.) High School 


Dear Editor: 
Scholastic is getting better all the 
time. Keep up the good work. 
Charles H. Berger 
Battin High School 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
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REMEMBER, YOUR RENEWAL ORDER WILL BRING 
TO YOUR CLASSROOM “AMERICA VOTES—1948.” 


This special 16-page insert, appearing in an early fall 
issue of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC’s Social Studies and 
Combination Editions, will give you and your students 
— without bias —the story of the candidates, the 
issues, and the background in this momentous elec- 
tion year. ‘ 


Indicate your estimated classroom needs on the 
handy coupon below or use the postage-paid order 
card bound into this issue. MAIL TODAY. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please renew my order for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC as follows: 
No. of Copies: (Prices for 5 or more student subscriptions to same address) 
COMBINATION EDITION $.75 per semester; $1.50 per school year 
——_SOCIAL STUDIES EDITION $.60 per semester; $1.20 per school year 
——__________ENGLISH EDITION $.60 per semester; $1.20 per schoo! year 


"LD This is @ TENTATIVE ORDER (may be revised within 3 weeks after receiving first issue.) 


(CD This is a FINAL ORDER. (Please bill me accordingly.) 
Please Check One: [] SCHOOL YEAR [] SEMESTER 
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TUNE IN 


Commencement on the Air 
Salute to the Class of ‘48 
Monday, May 24 
10:30-11 p.m. Eastern Daylight Time 
presented by 


ABC Stations 
In cooperation with the Association for 
Education by Radio 


National leaders speak to youth 
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Off the Press 


Henry Wallace; The Man and the 
Myth, by Dwight MacDonald. Van- 
guard, 1948. 187 pp., $2.50. 


“There is perhaps no public figure 
so little understood by both his ad- 
mirers and his enemies as Henry Wal- 
lace,” according to the author. It is un- 
fortunate that Mr. MacDonald has con- 
fined himself to explaining why Wal- 
lace has so many enemies. The book, 
an elaboration of articles published by 
the author, who is a journalist, is an 
anti-Wallace polemic. The high points 
in his subject’s career are combed for 
contradictory statements. No breath of 
pro-Wallace material is. permitted to 
enter these pages. 

The book was completed before Wal- 
lace’s third party was launched. It will 
be read with warm approval by his op- 
ponents. Students should be cautioned 
about its one-sidedness. 


Drama in Our Time, by M. M. Nagel- 
berg. Harcourt, Brace, 1948. 478 pp., 
$1.96. 

The author has had practical experi- 
ence in teaching and supervising teach- 
ing of drama in the high schools. He 
has assembled plays of our time which 
have reached stage, screen, and radio 
production. Five plays are included in 
full — Watch on the Rhine, Our Town, 
R. U. R., Abe Lincoln in Illinois, and 
Yellow Jack. There are dramatic pas- 
sages from others, including the musi- 
cal, Oklahoma! Background material 
and teaching aids will help teachers 
build pupil interest in today’s plays. 


The Marshall Plan, by Sidney S. Alex- 
ander. National Planning Associa- 
tion, 800 21st St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Pamphlet, 68 pp., 50c. 
Enactment of the European Recov- 

ery Program by Congress means that 

the Marshall Plan will be a vital con- 
cern of Americans for an extended 
period. Its basic concepts and an anal- 
ysis of the problem’s magnitude have 
been set forth by Dr. Alexander of 

Harvard University. For use by teach- 

ers in search of objective background 

material._Howarp L. Hurwitz. 














